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Studebaker Land Cruiser 


in this new Studebaker ! 


HAT a pleasant surprise you get when 

\ you figure up your savings! They’re big 

the very first month you proudly drive a low, 
long, alluring Studebaker Land Cruiser. 

‘ou find you're getting all the luxury of this 
impressive long-wheelbase Studebaker at an 
almost unbelievable low cost per mile. 

This Studebaker is actually hoarding gas- 
oline for you—never squandering it! That’s 
because there’s no bulging excess bulk to over- 


burden a Land Cruiser’s trim, sleek structure. 
Best of all, this richly appointed, special Land 
Cruiser keeps on economizing for you the way 
all Studebaker cars always do. 
Stop in and take a ride in this Studebaker and 
you'll eagerly take it away. Take a look, too, 
at all the other outstanding 1950 Studebakers. 


NEW 1950 STUDEBAKER 


Out ahead in style...in thrift...in value! 


The thrilling new luxury of 
nylon seat upholstery! Wash- 
able, long-wearing, distinctive 
nylon cord fabric is now stand- 
ard in the special Land Cruiser 
and regal de luxe Commanders. 


your costs—They automati- 
cally adjust themselves to lining 
wear—the firm brake pedal feel 
and swift, sure stopping power of 
a brand-new car mile after mile! 


The extra safety of extra 
visibility makes all your Stude- 
baker driving much easier. At 
night, a Studebaker’s instrument 
panel dials do not glare. They 
glow softly with “black light’. 


. 


You spend little on repairs! 
Studebaker’s unique father-and- 
son teams and other trustworthy 
master craftsmen build Stude- 
bakers to stand up enduringly. 

S.A. 


Studebaker Corp'n. South Bend 27.1 
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How to cure traffic jams 


ino country in the world except this one is there to produce enough so that the wofkers’ share gives 
a traffic jam every time a factory shift changes, them the highest standard of living in the world. 


a sporting event is over. ; 
P 8 But let workers continue to demand security 


i Vhy? Other countries have even more workers. more than opportunity ... let laws continue to 
fat we have more machines. make it difficult for companies to keep enough 

So far the factories of America have been able profits for modernization — let these two now- 
p make and keep enough profit to keep buying popular movements continue, and you won’t 
More and better machines. So far American have to worry about traffic jams ... you will 


brkers have used those machines well enough have cured them — forever. 
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OU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES, AUTOMATICS AND TAPPING MACHINES 











News within the News 





LIMITS ON THE ATOM BOMB—Despite the power of the A-bomb and its projected 
successor, the H-bomb, there is little chance that the world will destroy itself in an 
atomic war. That’s the opinion of Lewis L. Strauss, member of the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission, who tells of the progress and possibilities of atomic energy 
in this interview with U.S. News & World Report..............:.0c00000++ tehniiesancl ce ae 


UNION CHIEFS GAIN...............-. B43 
Settlement of the coal strike has brought 
new stirrings among labor leaders. Gains 
of John L. Lewis give other unions ideas. 
Result may be higher demands in months 
ahead. This article tells of the pressure 
that may be expected, and the possible 
impact on business, prices and employ- 
ment. 


MR. LEWIS TEACHES LESSON....P. 14 
How to get around the restrictions of the 
Taft-Hartley Act now is clear, if the 
“Keech doctrine” is upheld by higher 
courts. John L. Lewis showed the tech- 
nique. Other unions can learn from him 
how to avoid responsibility for strikes, 
how to retain “union shop” features in 
contracts, how to get by with boycotts, 
how to avoid compliance with other 
features of the labor laws. 


NO ‘RED SCARE’ IN EUROPE........ P. 16 
Nothing like the “Red scare” of the U.S. 
exists in Europe today. While the U.S. 
Congress investigates officials who are 
accused of remote connections with Com- 
munism, England accepts as War Min- 
ister a man who has been an ardent 
Communist supporter. In France, an ac- 
tive Communist directs the atomic-en- 
ergy program. 


NEW LIFE FOR THE B-36............P. 18 
Turboprop engines, combining some of 
the long range of piston types and the 
speed of jets, now are counted on to put 
new life in the B-36. The new engines 
may bring radical changes to commercial 
planes, too. Here is a report on the de- 
velopment of the engine that combines 
turbine and propeller for new aerial 
efficiency. 


QUARREL OVER HIROHITO............ P. 20 
The Emperor of Japan, once a figure of 
supernatural influence, now is puttering 
around his Palace engrossed in a collec- 
tion of sea shells. Kept on the throne by 
the Allies as a “stabilizing influence,” he 
is assailed by the Russians as a criminal. 


DOLLAR ROLE IN ‘COLD WAR’....P. 22 
This country is putting up 2.7 times as 
much for defense as are all 11 other At- 
lantic Pact nations together. American 
arms help out Europe, but Europe budg- 
ets relatively less for arms than U.S. 


CASH FROM GOVERNMENT........P. 34 
Government pay rolls are more impor- 
tant than most people think. In 21 States, 
for example, people get more cash from 
federal, State and local government than 
they get from factory pay rolls. Here is 
a graphic presentation of the results of a 
State-by-State analysis. 
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Qn January 1, 1945, it was 668,000 





in June, 1949, it was 800,000 





Now it’s well over 
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ALG TL Stockholders 


No other stock is so widely held by so many people. About one family in every 50 


in this country now owns American Telephone and Telegraph Company stock 








Jase last month the number of stock- 
holders of the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company reached a 
record high of 900,000 and it’s still 


growing. 


This is an increase of over 100,000 
in eight months. The big gain is due 
not only to completion of the first 
offering of stock to employees under 
the Employee Stock Plan but to con- 
tinued public buying. 


The people who own the Bell Tele- 
phone business come from all walks 
of life in every section of the country. 
Most of them are small stockholders. 
280,000 own five shares or less. More 
than half are women. 


Over 150,000 telephone employees 
are now stockholders. In the next 


year or so many thousands more will 
complete payments on stock under 
the Employee Stock Plan. 


A significant fact is that more than 
350,000 A. T. & T. stockholders have 
been stockholders for ten years or 
longer. Their A. T. & T. dividend has 
come along regularly, in good times 
and bad. 


They bought the stock “for keeps” 
because of their long-term confidence 
in the business and their belief that 
regulatory bodies will provide ade- 
quate rates for service so that they 
may receive a fair and stable return 
on their investment. 


It’s the widespread confidence of 
investors that helps make possible the 
good telephone service you get today. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 






* - -. 
EVERY TIME YOU TELEPHONE you share 


the benefits of the stockholders’ in- 
vestments. It’s their dollars that build, 
expand and improve the best tele- 
phone system in the world for you to 


use at low cost. 
oN 
% 
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Here’s one operating cost you can do 
something about! The day you install 
a National Mechanized Accounting 
System, overtime and clerical costs 
start to go down. Employee efficiency 
and production start to go up! 

On some jobs National Account- 
ing Machines do as much as two- 
thirds of the posting automatically ! 
Absolute accuracy eliminates all com- 
puting errors. Ease of operation, 


THE NATIONAL 





plus getting work done on time, im- 
proves employee relations. 

National Mechanized Accounting 
quickly pays for itself—often within 
a year! See for yourself what the 
saving power of National's exclusive 
combination of advantages can do for 
your business. Your local National 
representative will gladly show you— 
without the slightest cost or obliga- 
tion on your part. Call him today! 


CASH REGISTER COMPANY 


*Get this FREE 
20-page booklet 
from our local 
National 
representative, 
or write to the 
Company at 
Dayton 9, Ohio 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
CASH REGISTERS « ADDING MACHINE 
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iB Newsgream 


John Lewis, winning in coal, is a challenge to other labor leaders. 

Walter Reuther, in autos, will have to have his pay raises. Philip Murray, 
in steel, will want his raises later. William Green's AFL can't be left to lag 
behind the procession. The pay-raise race is getting started again. 

Goal, longer range, is $2-an-hour base pay; $125-a-month pensions. 

Lewis is only 16 cents an hour short of goal on pay, ahead on pensions. 

® Reuther is 335 cents short on pay, at least $25 short on pensions. Murray is 39 
» cents short on pay, at least $25 on pensions. Lewis is ahead of the field. 
E Gains since 1939 are: Lewis: 99 cents plus pensions. Reuther: 74 cents 
» plus pensions. Murray: 77 cents plus pensions. Again it's Lewis. For 40 hours 
» of work: Coal miner takes home $73.75. Auto worker takes home $66.68. 
" Steelworker takes home $64.48. That's at straight time, base pay. ; 
E Labor leaders, rivals, can't afford to lag too far behind. Employers, on 
the spot, find it difficult to resist a combination of labor leaders plus the 
» Government. Pay trend is to start upward again, as a result. 








24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 

















Wage-price spiral upward, however, is improbable. Wage trend is upward. 
» Price trend will be stable. Growing competition, big supplies assure that. 

Coal, for a time, will cost more. Oil probably won't cost more. 

Steel prices, raised recently, won't go up again. Autos aren't to cost 

| more even with higher steel, coal, some other prices. TV sets won't rise in 
P price. Refrigerators, other household equipment, aren't likely to, either. 

Food prices are held up now only with Government props. Clothing of most 
types will be no more costly. Gasoline, tires aren't to cost more. 

Living costs won't go up as hourly wage rates go up. Organized workers 
gradually will get increased pay per hour. White-collar workers will find it 
harder to get any new pay raises. Farmers will get less. Stockholders still 
will tend to play second fiddle to wage earners. Employers, often, will find it 
harder to make profits or to maintain profit margins. 














Net effect of trends now at work is to be this: 

Employers will be under great pressure to use labor more sparingly. 

Efficiency in labor use will be rewarded, inefficiency penalized. 

Jobs gradually will be harder to find. Unemployment, near 5 million now, 

go down seasonally, but may be up substantially a year from now. 

Profits, squeezed for the inefficient, will go to the efficient. 

Marginal employers, as wage coStS go up, can expect trouble. The weak 
will go under more rapidly, the strong and efficient will get bigger. 

Period ahead is one in which it will be difficult to pass on higher costs 
in the form of higher prices. Rewards will go to the employers who can make 
least use of high-cost labor, to the really efficient managers. 








There's always a chance that union leaders will overdo a good thing. 

Organized labor, getting the gravy, represents only one out of every four 
in the labor force. Politicians, helping unions to get more and more, are on 
the side of a minority group, if ever the unorganized realize it. 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


Farmers, with prices for their products falling, prices of what they buy 
firm, may not always vote for those who help union leaders to realize on demands, 
Small-town voters, dependent on farmers, are likely to react sometime, too. 

White-collar workers, if squeezed, might someday rebel politically. 

Stockholders don't count with politicians, but they do have a few votes, 
So do smaller employers, professional people, some other groups. 

Altogether, once labor leaders do overplay their hand, there are the votes 
to take away some of the political power now used to get ahead of other groups in 
the population. Around much of the world, outside U.S., there have been recent 
Signs of a political reaction against organized-labor dominance. 

In U.S., the next test comes in November, with labor leaders confident. 











Here's why farmers may be about to leave the band wagon: 

Before the war it took 860 bushels of wheat to buy a new car. It takes the 
same now. It took 43 hogs of 200 pounds each to buy a car then, but it takes 54 
now. It took ll steers of 1,000 pounds to buy a car then, and 8.5 now. It took 
1,000 bushels of corn then, and 1,400 bushels now. Back in 1939 it took 2,400 
pounds of butterfat to buy a car, and it takes 2,600 now. 

The story is much the same with other products. Farmers have more income, 
but things they buy cost more. Prices of farm products are on the way down, 
prices of things farmers buy often are firm or on the way up. 

It's that kind of squeeze that can generate political kickbacks. 





Outlook for business through 1950, despite labor troubles, remains good. 

Autos, barring big new strikes, face another record year. Home building is * 
to set more records. Household equipment is on a new boom. 

Spending by Government will hold high. Consumer spending, now that coal is 
being mined and a national shutdown is avoided, is likely to rise. Refunds to 
veterans, pouring out during the coal strike, made hardly a ripple. Effect of Ye 
refunds, with more than 1 billion still to go, may soon show itself. 

Production, sagging a little during the coal strike, will rise again. 

Level of output in 1950 will exceed 1949 but not get up to the 1948 level. 

Prices, stable now, will remain stable in most fields. 

Investment by business, in new plant and equipment and in inventories, is 
the uncertainty, the long-range factor to watch most closely. 

Business investment is the key to the longer-range future. Businessmen, if 
uncertain, hesitant due to labor uncertainties, may continue to hold back on 
new investment. Business, without expanding business investment, will lack any 
buoyancy and at some time in 1951 may drift off, not expand. 

Auto building and construction will pass their peaks in 1950. Spending by 
Government won't rise further, barring war. Business investment, now down 
sharply from its 1948 peak, is about the only field from which new expansion wot 
can be expected. That's why jolts to business sentiment do not help. 
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A disarmament gesture, U.S. Sponsored, seems to be cooking. ae 

Arms conference within the United Nations is under study now; is likely to — 
be suggested formally. It's part of "cold war" maneuvering. 

It's part, too, of so-called "total diplomacy." Dean Acheson, Secretary of 
State, wants the country to accept "total diplomacy" as it accepted total war. 
That calls for full trust in the diplomats, few or no questions asked. 

In "total diplomacy," diplomats will take the place of generals. Arms will 
be words, ideas, treaties and dollars, with strong emphasis on dollars. There'll 
be much the same secrecy, much the same lack of questioning, much the same 
strategy conferences as in war, only there won't be immediate bloodshed. 

Cold war, its diplomatic managers feel, is being hampered by sniping for 
political purposes, by too much grandstand coaching, by too many questions asked 
and not enough confidence in those who are running the war. 

Groundwork is being laid for new moves in the cold war with Russia. 
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1D SAY GOODYEAR . 
: SUPER-CUSHIONS. CAR 
. MAKERS USE MORE OF EM om 
THAN ANY OTHER LOW — ae e 
; PRESSURE TIRE. ANO THEY ae * 





TEST ALL KINOS OF TIRES ; a THATS RIGHT ANO 

‘ THEMSELVES. THE PUBLIC BUYS A LOT 
Na MORE _GOODYEAR 

SUPER-CUSHIONS THAN ANY 

OTHER LOW-PRESSURE TIRE. 
FOR MY MONEY, THAT 


CLINCHES IT / 





Here's why leading car makers 
and the public prefer this great 
tire: It gives ... 

A SOFTER RIDE! 

A SAFER RIDE! 

FEWER CAR REPAIRS} 

MORE MILEAGE! 








More people ride on Goodyear Tires than on any other kind 





SUPER-CUSHION T.M.—THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 











Why The 
hed 


Oklahoma 


COMPANY, INC. 


it was 


R. L. WARREN* 
Chairmon of the Boord 
BROCKWAY GLASS CO., INC 


says: 


“Several years ago our com- 
pany came to the conclusion that it 
would locate a plant someplace in 
the Southwest or Middle West. After 
careful consideration we established 
a plant in Muskogee, Oklahoma. 
Some of the more important factors 
which influenced our decision in 
favor of Oklahoma were: 

The proximity of sand, soda ash, 
and limestone, comparatively 
cheap ingredients of glass. 
The low cost of natural gas as 
well as its abundant supply at 
all times in Oklahoma. 
Our ability to reach potential 
customers without excessive 
freight costs—an important 
item since our products, glass 
containers, are sold on a de- 
livered cost basis. 
“The operation of our branch plant 
in Oklahoma has amply borne out 
the soundness of our decision to 
locate it there.” 


*Above statement a 
direct quotation in Mr. 
Warren’s own words. 














Oklahoma has many 
business advantages 
in addition to those 
which appealed to 
Brockway, Send for 
this book of informa- 
tion which describes 
graphically, 12 of this 
state’s favorable fac- 
tors. A special confi- 
dential survey report 
relating to your own 
business will be pre- 
pared on request. 





PLANNING end RESOURCES A> ee huees 
STATE CAPITOL BUILDS 
OKLANOQMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 
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The March of the News 


The good days. Almost overnight, the 
coal crisis snapped. President Truman, 
after a hard week, felt that things were 
in pretty good shape. He also felt the 
urge to get away from Washington’s 
capricious weather, and his thoughts 
turned to the warm sun of Key West, Fla. 
The President planned a leisurely sea 
voyage down to his favorite vacation 
spot. If things went right, he would be 
able to spend three weeks at the sub- 
marine base, wearing the casual clothes, 
gaudy shirts and outlandish headgear he 
fancies for such occasions. His doctor 
said Harry Truman’s health was tiptop. 


Problem child. Favorite loafing spots 
in the sooty mining towns were de- 
serted. After weeks of sitting around, 
waiting for John L. Lewis to make a con- 
tract deal, the coal miners went back to 
the mines in droves. They were obviously 
glad to get back to work. 

Within hours, coal was gushing from 
the mines like a roaring avalanche. By 
the end of the second day, the miners 
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SENATOR McCARTHY GOT TO WORK 
The hunt was on 


were hoisting out coal at above the nor- 
mal rate of 2.5 million tons daily. The 
fuel was hurried out of the mine fields 
in special trains to restart industries all 
over the U.S. Busy times were back. 

But, for all the hustle and bustle, the 
coal industry was far from good health. 
The operators, as they do after every big 
strike, found fewer customers for their 
product. Some industries, hit by the 
strike, had switched to other fuels. 

While the busy miners cheered their 
latest raise, President Truman warned 
Congress it was time to make some long- 
range plans about coal, the problem child 
of U.S. industry. 


Doctor’s advice. In his day, Rear Ad- 
miral Joel T. Boone has been personal 
physician to three U.S. Presidents, Hard- 
ing, Coolidge and Hoover. Most of his 
adult life he has been a Navy doctor 
and recently he has headed the planning 
















division of the Office of Medic 
in the Defense Department. 

Last week Admiral Boone Zot th 
word: He was fired. 

On Capitol Hill, Congressmen beg, 
digging into an order by Defense Seer. 
tary Louis Johnson to reduce medic 
services for the armed forces by closine 
or grading down 18 hospitals for a sy. 
ing of 25 million dollars a year. The 
discovered that Admiral Boone Opposed 


al Services 
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MR. TRUMAN COULD RELAX 


The pressure was off 


the order. He had been relieved of duty 
for being “un-co-operative.” 
Congressmen, sensitive to any possible 
pressure on witnesses who disagree with 
the Administration, promptly asked Mr. 
Johnson to hold up his order. A sub- 
committee planned a tour of hospitals to 
decide for itself who was right. 


Aches. The U.S. Public Health Service 
last week reported 24,632 new cases of 
influenza in the country, almost twice 
the number for a week earlier. 


Red fireworks. Said Senator Millard 
E. Tydings (Dem.), of Maryland: 

“This investigation is going to lk 
thorough, and I don’t mean maybe.” 

But it looked like many another con 
gressional hearing, filled with political 
overtones, as a Senate committee aired 
the charges of Senator Joseph R. Mec 
Carthy (Rep.), of Wisconsin, that the 
State Department is honeycombed with 
Communists and their friends. There was 
the usual tangle of floodlights, flash bulbs. 
microphones and eager spectators wh 
filled the room to standing room onl) 

As “Case No. 1,” Senator McCarth 
accused Miss Dorothy Kenyon, onetime 
U.S. representative on a United Nations 
Commission, of joining 28 Communist 
front outfits. Snapped Miss Kenyon from 
New York, “He is a liar!” 

The spectators settled contentedly into 
their seats. They felt they had a Iai 
sample of what to expect as Mr. Me 
Carthy worked through his case histories 
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BUSINESS IN MOTION 





To oer CrLeapuce on PP ee a 


@ Safety is something that concerns us all, whether 
on the road, in the factory, farm, office, home. 
Hence Revere takes a considerable amount of satis- 
faction in a new safe brake drum for heavy trucks, 
entirely aside from the fact that it contains a sizable 
amount of copper. This new drum is made of alter- 
nate rings or segments of steel and copper, bolted 
or bonded together. The copper segments project 
on the outside of the drum, forming fins. There is 
nothing new about fins on brake drums, but making 
them of copper is new, so far as we are aware. This 
use of copper is based on the fact that it is an 
excellent conductor of heat, far 


on routes passing through the Alleghenies, with 
their steep and winding roads. Truck drivers came 
back with reports of the best brakes they had ever 
handled. One swore he would never drive a truck 
with any other brake drums. Continued experience 
showed that not only was fading eliminated, but 
the drums and linings wore much longer, with 
100,000 miles the expected minimum. One Western 
Pennsylvania truck operator reported 110,000 
miles, and on the basis of wear, expects the lining 

to go 150,000 miles, the drums 250,000. 
It is surprising how many favorable side effects 
have been experienced. Drivers say 





superior to steel in that respect. 
So good is this manner of dissipat- 
ing heat that it has been said that 
new reliability has been brought 
to the braking of heavy vehicles. 

On long hard runs, particularly 
in hilly and mountainous country, 
braking sometimes is a problem. 
As the truck driver puts it, “the 
brakes fade.” This is not due to 
any trouble with the air or hy- 
draulic systems, but to heat. 
Brakes that have to hold back 10 








BRAKING SURFACE 


they can go down steep hills in high 
instead of low, thus lessening wear 
on differential, transmission and 
engine. Running schedules are 
faster. Equipment spends less time 
in the shop, more time in revenue- 
producing mileage. All this and 
more simply’ by taking advantage 
of the heat-conductivity of copper 
in combination with the strength of 
steel. This copper-cooled drum is 
one of those “obvious” ideas which 
make people remark: ‘““Now why 











tons or more on a down grade get 

very hot indeed, far over the temperature of boiling 
water. The steel drums expand when heated to such 
an extent, so that the brake shoes, which were 
properly adjusted under cool conditions, are now 
out of adjustment within the heated drums. The 
brakes “fade”, due to the conversion of kinetic 
energy into heat. Any way of keeping the brakes 
cool by removing that heat would be a great con- 
tribution to safety and truck operating economy, 
reasoned the inventor of the new drums. He sought 
Revere’s collaboration, made several sets of drums 
with built-in copper rings, and had them tried out 


didn’t I think of that!” 

Ideas help keep our country ticking, but nobody 
seems to know just how to turn them out on a pro- 
duction-line basis. But this much is known about 
the generation of ideas: contacts with people and 
problems will help a lot. Right now you may have 
a problem which one of your suppliers could help 
you solve. He might find a new use for an old mate- 
rial, or a new material for a new use, or perhaps put 
two old materials together, as in this brake drum 
which “gives the driver the brakes.” It might pay 
you to discuss your troubles fully with your sup- 
pliers. They will be delighted to collaborate with you. 


REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 


Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 
* * * 
Executive Offices: 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 

















With airplane-like controls, operator in tail of B-29 tanker “flies” 
telescoping gasoline boom into slot on nose of B-50 receiver plane, 


Gas Slallon 111 The skys 


The idea of flying gas stations was a 
popular joke during aviation’s early 
days. Today, it is a reality which 
Boeing, in co-operation with the U. S. 
Air Force, has brought to a high state 
of development with the “flying boom” 
for refueling airplanes in flight. 
Proved practical in actual test flights, 
the Boeing boom greatly extends the 
range of bombers such as the great new 
Boeing B-50 Superfortress. It makes 


possible fast, safe refueling of planes 
at high altitudes, over the weather and 
out of range of interceptors. 

But the 
Boeing boom is far advanced over the 
method used to refuel the Air Force 
Superfortress “Lucky Lady II” when 


Details are still secret. 


it flew non-stdp around the world last 
year. 
The job of designing and manu- 


facturing a successful refueling device 


Built by Boeing for the U. S. Air Force are the new B-47 Stratojet bombers, 


B-50 Superfortresses and C-97 Stratofreighters; for the Army, the L-15 Scout liaison pianes; 


and for five of the world's leading airlines, the twin-deck Boeing Stratocruisers. 


was tackled with characteristic Boeing 
thoroughness. Designers, engineers 
and mechanics worked night and day 
as a well-coordinated team, compress 
ing years of painstaking effort into 
months. 

They dedicated to the task the same 
imagination in design and engineering, 
the same production skills and capaci 
ties that go into all Boeing products. 
“Built by Boeing it’s bound to lead.” 
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What U. S. business can expect 
fom labor in months ahead: 

Pressure for wage boosts is on. 
John L. Lewis got his. Other union 
leaders don't want to be outdone. 


They'll try, too. 
United front in labor is out. 


Offers among unions to help one 
another in a strike don’t mean 
one big labor family. Rivalry, not 
unity, is behind new demands of 
labor chiefs. 


A scramble for a new round of 
wage increases is coming into sight. 
John L. Lewis got a pay raise for 
coal miners. Walter P. Reuther, in 
autos, is demanding a flat raise from 
General Motors Corp. Raises are to 
be demanded in electrical equip- 
ment and, after that, in industry after 
industry as the cycle turns in the 
months ahead. 

Rivalry among labor leaders inspires 
this competition to force hourly rates of 
pay higher and higher. As wage costs are 
forced up, there is pressure for offsetting 
increases in prices. Either prices rise, or 
employers are forced to find ways of 
getting along with fewer workers if they 
want to avoid a squeeze on profits. Un- 
employment then becomes a problem. 

The wage rise in coal is being followed 
by a rise in coal prices. Coal costs, on the 
average, are increased 21 cents a ton by 
concessions made to Mr. Lewis. The 
price of coal, in some cases, is being 
raised much more than 21 cents a ton. 
Along and costly strike created an acute, 
if temporary, shortage in coal, adding a 
scarcity factor to the price that can be 
charged. Higher coal prices add to costs 
om railroads, in steel mills, in all coal- 
using industries. 

Steel prices were increased after the 
recent strike in that industry. That strike 
resulted in added costs to companies to 
cover pensions. Auto companies, now 
faced with wage demands, already have 
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UNION CHIEFS GAIN CONFIDENCE: 
BUSINESS OUTLOOK LESS CERTAIN 


Cycle of Raises Would Cut Profits or Jobs 


accepted higher steel prices without rais- 
ing prices on the cars they make. A wage 
increase in the auto industry might be 
absorbed, too. 

The result is a mixed outlook, with no 
clear indications that a new round of 
wage increases, now starting, will end 
with a spiraling rise in prices affecting 
all industries. Competition from now on 
promises to fix a price ceiling. Under the 
ceiling that competition sets, inefficient 
operators get squeezed. 

Competition of another kind is at 
work in the field of wages. Here, labor 
leaders are forced to compete to prove 
to members of the unions that they are 
just as hard-boiled, just as able to get 
wage increases, as the next leader. While 
competition is at work on employers to 
hold prices in line, it also is at work on 
labor leaders to force wage costs higher. 


Standing of unions in the competi- 
tive race to push wages higher and higher 
shows John L. Lewis out in front, with 
his latest spurt extending his lead. Other 
labor leaders are to be under pressure to 
try to narrow the Lewis margin. 

A coal miner, with his new raise, en- 
joys a basic straight-time wage of $1.84 
an hour. He is paid for eight hours a day, 
of which one hour is travel time to and 
from work, and a half hour is a paid lunch 
period. The basic wage of a coal miner 
now is 84 cents an hour higher than at 
the end of the war. In addition, the coal 
industry pays 30 cents a ton into a welfare 
fund for miners, which the union is to 
control. Current income of this fund will 
be around 135 million dollars a year. 

An auto worker gets a basic straight- 
time wage of $1.67 an hour. This worker, 
since the war, has had raises that add up 
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“WHEN A FELLER 


—Berryman in Washington Evening Star 


NEEDS A FRIEND’ 
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to 45 cents an hour. The coal miner’s in- 
creases since the war amount to 38 cents 
an hour more than the increases won by 
the auto worker. That spread adds to the 
pressure on Mr. Reuther to demand new 
wage increases for auto workers. The 
demand on General Motors is for a raise 
of 9 cents an hour. 

A steelworker now makes a basic 
wage of $1.61 an hour. This is an in- 
crease of 47 cents an hour since 1946. 
Mr. Lewis is 37 cents an hour ahead of 
Philip Murray, head of the steelworkers. 
Mr. Murray, after a long strike, won pen- 
sions for steelworkers, but no flat per-ton 
or per-hour payments into a pension fund 
that the union can dominate. There is 
now to be heavy pressure on the steel 
union to make demands for sizable wage 
increases in November of this year. Mr. 
Murray cannot get a steel-wage increase, 
however, before Jan. 1, 1951. 

Electrical-equipment industry now 
pays a worker a basic wage of $1.41 an 
hour. His increase since the war has been 
40 cents an hour, less than half as much 
as the increase wrested from coal opera- 
tors by Mr. Lewis’s series of strikes. 

In rubber, a tire worker gets a basic 
wage of $1.73 an hour—51 cents an hour 
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more than he received in 1946. Both in 
gain and in basic pay, the tire worker 
lags behind the soft-coal miner. 

Oil workers get as much basic pay as 
the miners—$1.84 an hour, but their gain 
since 1946 is substantially below that 
won by miners—54 cents against 84 cents 
an hour. 

A lumber worker has gained just a 
little more than a third as much as the 
coal miner—29 cents an hour—to boost 
basic pay to $1.19. 

These are just samples of the situation 
that now exists. The competitive position 
among labor leaders shows Mr. Lewis 
further than ever out in front. He is try- 
ing to capitalize on that position. Mr. 
Lewis thought he was going to lose 15 
million dollars when the union continued 
to strike in the face of a federal-court 
injunction. His union was freed of con- 
tempt charges. His defiance didn’t cost 
him a nickel, except for attorneys’ fees. 

Feeling good, Mr. Lewis offered to 
loan a million dollars to help Mr. Reuther 
with his Chrysler strike. He returned a 
$500,000 check that Mr. Murray had 
sent to aid the coal miners. Then he made 
a dramatic gesture to Mr. Murray for a 
“mutual-aid pact” among big union lead- 
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ers, suggesting that they stand solid) 
together against employers. 

But the rival leaders did not rise to 
Mr. Lewis’s offers. Mr. Murray tured 
down the mutual-aid idea. Mr. Reuther 
rejected the offer for a loan, but said he 
might consider a gift. Mr. Lewis has long 
envisioned the time when there would 
be one big union organization with hin- 
self at the head. At the moment he is 
outside both big labor organizations—the 
American Federation of Labor and the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations. 
Rival leaders apparently want to keep 
him out. 

Actually, Mr. Lewis has no great ap- 
peal to workers outside the miners 
union. His union has had its District 50 
for 13 years. This is designed as Mr. 
Lewis's own federation of labor, it- 
tended to attract workers in other i 
dustries than coal as he made gains for 
coal miners. But District 50 is still 
weak organization, with no_ particular 
growth. Workers in other industries ap- 
parently are not so sure that coal miners 
have fared so well with periodic strikes 
and shortened work weeks. 

A single giant labor organization does 
not appear to be in sight. But there is it- 
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creasing rivalry among union leaders as 
they scramble for concessions to get 
ahead of, or keep up with, the procession. 
Thus Mr. Reuther is talking of $200-a- 
month pensions in 1960 and is asking for 
$125 a month now from General Motors. 

What employers face, as a result, 
is the prospect of continuing pressure 
for more and more concessions to work- 
ers at a time when it is becoming harder 
and harder to pass on wage-cost rises 
in prices. 

Wage rates definitely are to be in an 
upward trend unless business is hit by a 
sizable recession. No such recession now 
isin sight. That is true in nearly all in- 
dustries. 

Labor use, consequently, will become 
greater in importance. Employers, faced 
with competition on one side and higher 
labor costs on the other side, will have to 
try to cut corners to keep costs in line. 
The only alternative is to accept a 
squeeze on profits. 

Corners are being cut now. Westing- 
house Electric Corp. managed to increase 
profits in 1949 despite a substantial drop 
in the dollar volume of sales. So did Na- 
tional Dairy Products Corp. Sales of the 
Du Pont Co. passed the billion-dollar 
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COUNTING THE PAY ROLL 


a 


mark last year, but the company em- 
ployed fewer workers than in 1948. 

The pressure on business firms to adopt 
labor-saving machinery and to cut work- 
ing forces will increase as wage costs 
threaten to rise. 

Unemployment, as a result of these 
developments, may become a chronic 
problem despite a high level of business 
activity. Employers now are under pres- 
sure to keep pay rolls as low as possible 
at a time when the labor force is steadily 
increasing. Unemployment is near the 
5-million mark. That number is expected 
to decrease in the months just ahead, but 
it is doubtful whether it will fall below 
3.5 million. In the last half of 1948, the 
jobless numbered less than 2 million. 

Mobility of labor is being reduced, 
too. Unions, insisting on seniority, make 
it harder for young workers to get jobs. 
Pension plans build rights that make it 
less likely that workers will shift jobs. 
The tendency is to freeze workers in their 
present occupations. Labor demands may 
prove to be pricing newcomers out of 
the market. 

Coal-wage demands already seem to 
have priced some labor out of the market. 
In 1947 the country consumed 630 mil- 


PUNCHING THE TIME CLOCK 
In industry after industry, unions are spurred to aim higher 
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lion tons of coal. This year no more than 
450 million tons is expected to be burned. 
Mr. Lewis finds that there are 420,000 
soft-coal miners, but, later this year, 
there may not be jobs for more than 320,- 
000 of them. 

Union demands for ever-increasing 
wage rates may have other consequences. 
White-collar workers and unorganized 
manual workers—still a majority of the 
labor force—probably will find it more 
difficult to increase their own pay at a 
time when employers are forced to cut 
down on costs. Small businessmen may 
find their profits squeezed by higher 
union wage scales. Farmers’ incomes al- 
ready are in a decline. Yet union workers 
are gradually pushing their pay scales 
up. This development may produce an 
unbalanced income situation that even- 
tually could lead to a general business 
upset. 

More immediately, union pressure defi- 
nitely reduces the prospect for labor 
peace this year. It disturbs the outlook 
for stable costs and stable prices. The 
coal settlement, in fact, appears to have 
brought back many of the uncertainties 
that confronted business last year—un- 
certainties that promised to disappear. 
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JOHN LEWIS TEACHES A LESSON 


He Shows Labor How to Ignore Taft-Hartley 





Taft-Hartley rules are over- of the union ordering the men back to was 100 per cent effective in the face of 
e ‘ A d work. They refused. The Government two back-to-work orders from Lewis 

hauled, if Lewis verdict stands. then asked Judge Keech to find Mr. headquarters in Washington. 
Union leaders find a softer set of Lewis and the union in contempt of The Keech doctrine is there for all 
Prone ‘2 ar court, but the Judge ruled, in effect, that other unions to follow, unless it is upset 
do's” and “don'ts. Mr. Lewis did not violate the injunction by a higher court. The Government al. 
There's a way for ‘wildcat’ because he had made a real attempt to ready is asking that the doctrine be up- 
. end the strike. The Government, he said, _ set, on the ground that a union disobeys 
strikes, secondary boycotts, o“" had not proved otherwise. an injunction when its members take 
violence on picket lines. Bargain- What the union leaders really did, ac- mass action in defying it. It is argued 
ing rules are altered, too. cording to reports from the field, was to that the Keech decision overturned a 





John Lewis acted as if Taft- : BS 
{Pustic Law 101—80ra Concress] 
. 4 . {Cuarrer 120—Iist Session} 
Hartley didn’t exist, and got mate 
away with it. Neither Congress : To ated th National Labor Relations At to prove wit 


AN ACT 
labor disputes affecting commerce, to ¢ 
sibilities of labor organizations and employers; and for ot! 


nor President Truman is ready to eh Be tt exerted by the Eencte and. Howe of Representation iis 
k 4 tt) : United States of America in Congress assembled, 
crac own . ¥ SHORT TITLE AND DECLARATION OF POLICT 

A lesson for labor leaders on how . pie ne An ee el ote “Le 


(b) Industrial strife which interferes with the normal flow of com- 


to get around restrictions of the Taft- ‘ ’ merce and with the full production of articles and commadiis fer 


2 S commerce, can be avoided or substantially minimized if employers, 
Hartley Act is provided by the latest wi Serena igs tht relltons witha, te ant 
* - . ° e ° 3 recogni w that nei ight in its relati 
experience in coal. This lesson is im- With any other to engage in acta or practices which jeopardne 

. ’ public health, safety, or interest. 


¢ , rer is : cee It is the d policy of this Act, in order to prot 
portant for employers, too, for teach = OY acts he Deposs Sed pli of thie Act, in ore to promet iat 


ing them what to expect in the future. : pe peaceful proceres for preventing tie interferer yet vi 
the legitimate rights other, t tect t ights of individual 
The Taft-Hartley Act rests upon the pec ea ther relations with labor engusiaations whens cctivin 


P ; affect commerce, to define and proscribe practices on the part of labor 

theory that labor unions are responsible and management which affect commerce and are inimical to the general 
xf x welfare, and to protect the rights of the public in connection with 

organizations that can be held account- labor disputes affecting commerce. 

‘ > acts j TITLE I—~AMENDMENT OF NATIONAL LABOR 

able for the acts of their members. It RELATIONS ACT 


places responsibility upon leaders of Sec. 101, The National Labor Relations Act is hereby amended to 
Hy » . ° read as follows: 

unions to see that definite standards of “eicommes a Foes 

conduct are observed in use of the union “Secrion 1. The denial bf some employers of the right of ena 


to —- and the refusal by some employers to accept the procedure 
1 


poner.” Wast Jokn L. Lewis aaa Seana Gia beacineeaasnen aad 
strated was that labor leaders can get "7 . et ee ey ie 
around legal restrictions that govern current of commerce; (¢) materially affecting, restraining, or control 
picketing, boycotts, wildcat strikes and -Harris & Ewing 
strikes that may involve a national emer- THE VOICE THE LAW 
gency. Mr. Lewis‘s tactics were victorious 

In the coal strike, during a national 
emergency, Mr. Lewis showed that a arrange an understanding among the principle of long standing, that a union 
labor leader and a union can avoid the miners that the strike would go on. One _ is responsible for the acts of its members. 
limitations of the Taft-Hartley law by report was that local unions were told Other union leaders are expected to 
going through the motions of ordering early in February that an injunction was explore ways to absolve themselves and 
compliance. If, then, the union members __ likely, that a telegram would be sent by _ their unions from blame for a number of 
appear not to follow the lead of the Mr. Lewis ordering them back to work, acts through the technique of issuing 
union leader, neither the leader nor the _ but that the telegram should be ignored. orders that are not followed. . 
union can be held responsible under the The real, official word, the report said, Picketing violence, for example, is 
law. For this method of escape to re- would come from Mr. Lewis through a one of the things for which unions could 
main open, it is to be necessary for high- courier. be held responsible before the Keech de- 
er courts to affirm the findings of Judge Agents of Mr. Lewis, working in the cision. Under the Keech doctrine, how- 
Richmond B. Keech, who ruled in the coal fields, also were reported to have ever, it may be possible to arrange vie- 
case involving the United Mine Workers. helped to block any back-to-work move- _ lence in a way that will relieve the union 
If higher courts should accept the Keech ment that might develop. Their method _ of responsibility. In the coal strike, alter 
doctrine, unions will have their future of operation, so the story goes, was to Mr. Lewis told the miners there was 
strategy mapped for them. warn local unions that, if they voted to nothing for him to do but direct that 

The technique for other unions to fol- go back, their members might get hurt. they go back to work, that act cleared 
low in making use of the Keech doctrine “You don’t want any violence, do you?” the union president and the union of re 
is to convince the courts that they are they would ask. Roving pickets and sponsibility for what followed. Arm 
obeying the letter of the law. strong-arm squads roamed the coal fields squads cruised the coal fields, property 

How John Lewis did it is something of to see that the mines remained closed. was destroyed and violence was threat- 
a mystery. He sent telegrams to leaders Whatever the method used, the strike ened. 
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uwildcat’” strikes, too, may be car- 
ried on without fear of the law if the 
Keech doctrine is upheld. Up to now, it 
has been illegal for a union to strike in 
violation of its contract, and an employer 
could sue for damages for such violation. 
Under the Keech doctrine, apparently all 
a union has to do to comply with the law 
is to issue a formal order to “wildcat” 
strikers to go back to work. If they dis- 
obey, the union presumably will be held 
blameless for the strike on the theory 
that it had done all it needed to do to 
end it. 

Boycotts of a type supposedly barred 
by the Taft-Hartley Act also might be 
possible under the Keech ruling. It is 
illegal for a union to boycott the products 
of a firm whose workers are on strike or 


ing sessions are banned by the law, yet it 
was reported to be a private conference 
between Mr. Lewis and Harry M. Moses, 
the steel industry’s bargaining represent- 
ative, that smoothed the way for the 
signing of a contract. Southern opera- 
tors, who had worked closely with the 
Northern mineowners in previous nego- 
tiations, were not consulted until Mr. 
Lewis had come to terms with the North- 
ern group. The Southerners, who repre- 
sent a third of the coal industry, com- 
plained that they had not been con- 
sui.cd during the final bargaining session 
that brought a contract. As a result, they 
were put in the position by the union of 
having to accept or reject an agreement 
negotiated by others. 

The coal agreement itself appears also 


unions, with the aid of a third, but neu- 
tral party, acceptable to both. Mr. Lewis, 
however, was able in the new contract 
to gain control of the fund, by obtaining 
appointment of Miss Josephine Roche, a 
friend of long standing, as the neutral 
trustee. The operators, in accepting Miss 
Roche, indicated a willingness to let the 
union run the fund, and spend as it 
pleases the 135 million dollars a year 
that the fund is expected to take in dur- 
ing this year and next. 

There is little doubt, also, that the op- 
eration of the fund will tend, in still an- 
other way, to circumvent the intent of 
the Taft-Hartley Act. It is intended that 
nonunion as well as union members shall 
receive benefits of the fund, and the con- 
tract so specifies. But, in actual practice, 





THE MINERS 


who do not belong to a union. But, from 
now on, a union may not be held respon- 
sible for boycotts of its members, if it 
can be shown that they were acting as 
individuals in defiance of the union. 

Unions can learn still other ways to 
get around the Taft-Hartley Act if they 
study the new coal agreement and the 
events that led up to its signing. 

Bargaining in good faith is re- 
quired by the law. But there was very 
little of that in the months of listless 
negotiating that went on between miners 
and operators before a contract was 
signed. During most of that time, Mr. 
Lewis refused to spell out his demands. 
The Taft-Hartley Act assumes that two 
months normally is ample time to work 
out an agreement, but coal negotiations 
dragged along for ten months. 

Private deals that exclude one or 
more groups of employers from bargain- 
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Mr. Taft's weapon was side-stepped 


to have side-stepped the intent of the 
Taft-Hartley Act in spots. 

“Union shop” is retained by Mr. 
Lewis, while he continues to disregard 
the law on this subject. The Taft-Hartley 
Act says that a “union shop” cannot be 
granted until union members approve it 
in an election sponsored by the Govern- 
ment. Mr. Lewis has never had such an 
election. But the coal contract permits 
the “union shop” to remain in effect “to 
the extent and in the manner permitted 
by law.” This means that the miners can 
have the “union shop” pending final de- 
cision by the courts on its legality. 

The miners’ welfare fund, as it is 
to function under the contract, also has 
the effect of violating the intent of the 
law. Control of the fund, for all practical 
purposes, is in the hands of Mr. Lewis. 
The law intended that welfare funds be 
administered jointly by employers and 


-—Acme photos 
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very few miners who are not members of 
the union will draw pensions and other 
benefits. That is because local union of- 
ficials pass on all applications for bene- 
fits from the fund, and they can be ex- 
pected to favor union members. 

Through it all, Mr. Lewis has shown 
other labor leaders that it is possible to 
be contemptuous of the Taft-Hartley Act 
and get away with it. He has behaved 
from the start as though the law did not 
exist. He alone among the top union 
leaders has never signed the non-Com- 
munist affidavit that is required if his 
union is to have protection of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board. In this de- 
fiance, Mr. Lewis has found little to dis- 
courage him either from the Administra- 
tion, which wants the law repealed, or 
from Congress, which is in no frame of 
mind to tamper with the law in an elec- 
tion year. 
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‘Red Scares’ Don’t Scare Europe 


Reported from LONDON, PARIS and WASHINGTON 


Nothing like the U.S. “‘red 
scare” is going on among U. S. 
allies. Communists in top jobs 
cause little stir. 

A long-time Communist ad- 
vocate heads Britain's war de- 
partment. A Communist bosses 
France's atom pile. But all is calm. 

At a time when U. S. liberals 
are pro-Moscow suspects, people 
closer to Russia see little to get 
excited about. 


In London, a left-winger who was a 
major supporter of Communism until 
1940 now is War Minister in the new 
British Government. In Paris, an ac- 
tive Communist who visited Moscow 
four months ago directs all French 
activities in the field of atomic energy. 

Communists and fellow travelers hold 
high offices, share secrets and issue or- 
ders in places of power within the coun- 
tries of Europe that are allied to the U.S. 
Scarcely a ripple of concern is expressed 
by Europeans. Yet the U.S. is gripped by 
a “red scare.” Anyone who had even a 
remote connection 10 or 15 years ago 
with organizations now considered to be 
Communist controlled is suspect. Off- 


cials who may have expressed left-wing 
sentiments in days gone by find them- 
selves in trouble with Congress. The 
slightest tinge of past association with a 
Communist can lead an American high 
official into trouble. 

The contrast between attitudes to- 
ward Communism in Europe and in the 
U.S. is found to be strange, even start- 
ling. Europeans are inclined to accept 
Communists or Communist sympathizers, 
tend to take them for granted. In the 
U.S., they’re hunted. 

To point up this strange contrast in at- 
titude, two cases, in their details, show 
how the peoples of two continents differ 
in their approach. One is the case of 
Evelyn John St. Loe Strachey in Great 
Britain. The other is that of Jean Frede- 
ric Joliot-Curie in France. 

Britain’s Strachey is the Secretary 
of State for War in the British Govern- 
ment just reshuffled by Prime Minister 
Clement Attlee. His job corresponds to 
that held by Gordon Gray as U.S. Sec- 
retary of the Army. Mr. Strachey runs the 
Army and holds Cabinet rank. 

Mr. Strachey is no newcomer to the 
Labor Government. He started as Under 
Secretary for Air. For the last four years 
he was Minister of Food. In his new job, 
however, he is in a position to suggest 
policies and obtain information on the 
top problems of the land defenses of 
Britain and its Empire. In American 


eyes, this is a remarkable job for a may 
who was one of the outstanding chins 
pions of Communism and of the Soviet 
Union in the English-speaking world { 
the 17 years prior to 1940. 

U.S. attitude toward Mr. Strachey 
was one of frank distrust even before the 
“red scare” that developed in America at 
the end of World War II. Once, in 1935 
while Mr. Strachey was lecturing in the 
U.S., he testified at a deportation hear. 
ing in Chicago that he was a Communist 
but was not a member of the Communiy 
Party. On this occasion, deportation pro- 
ceedings were dropped when Mr. Str. 
chey left the U.S. voluntarily. Three 
years later, Mr. Strachey spent two weeks 
on Ellis Island while U. S. officials delved 
into a report that he was a member of the 
executive committee of the British Com. 
munist Party. He was released to enter 
the U.S. under bond when he promised 
not to lecture to American audiences, 

What worried American officials about 
Mr. Strachey was his ardent defense of 
Communism and of Soviet Russia. His 
book, “The Coming Struggle for Power,” 
published in London and New York in 
1933, sold widely on both sides of the 
Atlantic. In this book, Mr. Strachey 
wrote: “The coming of Communism can 
alone render our problems soluble.... 
To travel from the capitalist world into 
Soviet territory is to pass from death to 
birth .... A Soviet Germany and a Soviet 
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INSIDE—ATOMIC ENERGY ON DISPLAY 
Along with a Communist—a ‘‘welcome sign“ 


FRANCE’S JOLIOT-CURIE 
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Central Europe can alone solve the prob- 


lems of nationalism which are today 
dragging these ancient centers of civili- 
zation back into barbarism. Western capi- 
talism will founder on its inability to 
produce any solution for the problems of 
ye talk, widely quoted in the Com- 
munist press throughout the world, made 
Vr, Strachey a leader among fellow 
travelers. Lecture audiences in the U.S. 
and elsewhere found him an outspoken 
champion of Communist revolution, a 
hitter critic of capitalist democracy. 
“Communism,” he told them, “really is a 
movement for better plumbing.” 

British view of Mr. Strachey is to ac- 
cept his statement that Communism 
merely was one of the follies of his 
youth. He made this statement after a 
brief furry over his appointment to the 
War Office. At that time he reminded 
Britons that he had denounced the Com- 
munists in 1940 for their antiwar atti- 
tude, which he called “betrayal of the 
left.” Three years after this break with 
the Communists, he was accepted back 
into the leadership of the British Labor 
Party and welcomed as a prodigal son. 

The Strachey case, although revived 
by some Conservative newspapers, has 
woused little interest in Britain. The 
feeling is that, if the Labor Party, which 
is Socialist but anti-Communist, has ac- 
cepted Mr. Strachey, he must be accepted 
by the country. There is no conviction in 
Britain that a Communist or a fellow 
traveler who has changed his mind need 
remain suspect. There is nothing in Britain 
to compare with the U.S. “red scare.” 

France’s Joliot-Curie is an example 
of the standing of an avowed Communist 
in a country where Communists control 


about 30 per cent of the vote. There have 
been no Communists in the French Cabi- 
net since 1947 and Communists have 
been quietly removed from key posts in 
the French armed forces. But, elsewhere 
in the French Government, Communists 
hold high positions. Top job for Commu- 
nists in France is that held by Mr. Joliot- 
Curie, High Commissioner of Atomic 
Energy. Like the Chairman of the Atomic 
Energy Commission in the U.S., Mr. 
Joliot-Curie is responsible only to one 
man in Government; in his case, the 
French Premier. 

What makes the case of Mr. Joliot- 
Curie particularly strange to Americans 
is that he is not just a fellow traveler, but 
an active Communist. He has visited 
Moscow several times since the war; his 
last visit was in November, 1949. He is a 
leader in various Communist organiza- 
tions; he frequently denounces the for- 
eign policy of the U.S.; he frequently 
praises Soviet Russia. 

As scientists, Mr. Joliot-Curie and his 
wife, Irene, the daughter of Pierre and 
Marie Curie, the discoverers of radium, 
have won world recognition. They were 
awarded the Nobel Prize in chemistry in 
1935 for their work in the field of radio- 
activity. Early in World War II, Mr. Jo- 
liot-Curie’s quick action was responsible 
for getting Norway’s stock of heavy water 
out of that country and into the hands of 
Allied atomic scientists in London. Dur- 
ing the war he became a leader of the 
French underground, which he supplied 
with explosives and radio equipment 
built in Paris laboratories under the noses 
of the Germans in Paris. 

“Operation Fishbowl” is what Ameri- 
cans call the French work in atomic 
energy. There are no armed guards be- 





OUTSIDE—A LESSON IN SAFETY 
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Along with Geiger counters—a British calm 


fore the headquarters of the Atomic 
Energy Commission in Paris; a troop of 
boy scouts is camping in the backyard of 
the building that contains all France 
knows about atomic energy. At the Fort 
of Chatillon on the outskirts of Paris, the 
public is welcome to see the French nu- 
clear pile, called “Zoe,” every Saturday 
from 9 to 5. France has nothing like the 
secrecy and security measures that sur- 
round U.S. work on atomic energy. 

One reason why Frenchmen are not 
disturbed ‘by the fact that a Communist 
runs their atomic-energy work is that 
French efforts are directed exclusively 
toward peacetime uses for atomic energy. 
France is not trying to make bombs and 
spends only 7 million dollars a year on 
atomic research. In addition, Frenchmen 
accept their Communists as members of 
a legal and respectable political party. 
They see nothing strange in Mr. Joliot- 
Curie’s statement: “A French Commu- 
nist, just like any other French citizen 
who holds a position entrusted to him by 
the Government, cannot honorably con- 
sider communjcating to any foreign 
power results that do not belong to him 
personally, but to the nation.” 

A change in the Western European 
attitude toward Communists, if any, is 
likely to be gradual. Even after Britain 
learned that an atomic scientist cleared 
by British intelligence services had 
handed top secrets to Russia, the Man- 
chester Guardian, anti-Communist news- 
paper, still referred to the U.S. attitude 
toward Communists as a “wild witch 
hunt.” As Western Europeans see it, too 
many of their fellow citizens are or have 
been Communists to adopt any other 
attitude than to live with them as best 
they can, risk or no risk. 


—Harris & Ewing 
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NEW LIFE FOR THE B-36 


More Speed, Altitude With Turboprop Engines 


Engine with a jaw-breaking 
name, “turboprop,” offers new 
life to the B-36. It will mean 
big changes for commercial air 
lines, too. 

Redesigned, remotored, B-36 
is counted on to hit 500 miles an 
hour, fly 50,000 feet up, be hard- 
er to catch than old models. 

Commercial lines are watching 
for a chance to recapture lead as 
a producer of transport planes. 

The B-36 bomber, plane of con- 
troversy, may be saved and placed 
out in front as the bomber of the 
near future, by a new turbopropeller 
engine. The XB-52, an all-jet bomb- 
er, will continue to be pushed as the 
bomber of the long-range future— 
probable successor to the B-36. 

Slow speed and altitude limitations re- 
cently had the B-36 on or near the ropes. 


THE B-36 ON THE PRODUCTION LINE 


Now, design and engine changes offer a 
chance to save it. This giant plane is to 
be given swept-back wings and turbo- 
prop engines. That may add 150 miles 
per hour to B-36 speed, and 5,000 feet 
to its effective altitude. 

The chart on page 19 shows how en- 
gineers plan to “soup up” the B-36, 
which now has piston engines aided by 
auxiliary jet engines. If the operation is 
successful, the B-36 will become a 500- 
mile-per-hour bomber, able to operate at 
50,000 feet, Its chances against attacking 
enemy fighters will be greater. Those 
chances are not so good now. 

The engine that is to make possible 
the new B-36 is a new turboprop engine, 
the kind that will power many commer- 
cial air liners in coming years. The turbo- 
prop engine is in between the pure jet 
engine, without propeller, and the piston- 
driven engine, with propeller. It uses less 
fuel than a pure jet. Its speed is lower 
than a pure jet’s, but higher than that of 
piston engines. The turboprop engine can 
have a bigger future than turbojet types, 
if propellers can be made to work well 
at supersonic speeds. 


—Consolidated Vultee 


New jet engines, it is becoming 
clear, are the key to aircraft develop. 
ment at this time. The U.S. has been Pie- 
tured as tagging along behind Britaip 
and Russia in jet power plants. It is a fact 
that the British were test-flying two jet. 
propelled commercial air liners last sum. 
mer, whereas the first U.S. jet transport 
will not fly until next June. 

Yet the U.S. developed a big jet bomb. 
er more than a year ahead of Britain, Rus. 
sia is thought to be far behind the U.S. 
except in some types of jet fighters. 

To show where the U.S. stands: 

Pure jets, or turbojets, are being 
turned out at a rate of about 225 units 
month. Principal production models are 
the J-33 and J-35, made by Allison Divi- 
sion of General Motors; General Electric 
Co.’s J-47; Westinghouse Electric Corp’s 
J-34, and the J-42 made by Pratt & Whit. 
ney Division of United Aircraft Corp. 

All these engines are taken for military 
planes, under strict allocations. These 
pure-jet engines drive a plane solely by 
the thrust of burning gases blowing out 
of the tail pipe. They give great speed, 
but fuel consumption is high. 


Pi 
—Boeing Airplane Co. 


THE XB-52 ON THE DRAWING BOARD 


Coming: swept-back wings and ‘‘souped-up” engines 
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rops are just coming into pro- 

ees only a few will be available 

in months ahead. These engines use shafts 

and gears to convert energy from burning 

gases into egg power, which then 
jae) ers. 

ele i making the T-40 turboprop. 
That is the first turboprop to provide the 
entire power supply for any airplane in 
his country. Earlier models were used 
only as auxiliaries. 

The T-40 outperforms British engines. 
With two turbine units, it develops more 
an 5,000 horsepower, better than two 
sounds of power per pound of weight. 
The T-40 is installed in a Navy long- 
range flying boat for extensive testing, 
prior to use in other planes. 

Pratt & Whitney is making the T-34, a 
vey powerful engine developed for the 
\avy. This is the engine tentatively se- 
kcted for the remodeled B-36. 

Other manufacturers are developing 
uboprop engines, but most of them are 
not in production yet. 

Big advantages are expected from 
he new kind of power plant, for both 
nilitary and civilian planes. Up to a few 
nonths ago, the turboprop engine was 
onsidered unimportant, a type that 
would be used rarely and only during the 
ansition from piston engines to jets. 
jut experts are changing their tune, in 
ight of new data on turboprop per- 
formance. 

For military planes, such as long- 
range bombers, antisubmarine patrol 
planes, transports, the turboprop offers 
superior fuel economy, compared with 
pure jets. Needing less fuel, a turboprop 
patrol plane could carry more bombs and 
say out longer than a turbojet plane. 

The turboprop’s superiority over piston 
egines in both speed and power for 
dimbing explains why it can salvage the 
336. With these engines, the B-36 will 
be useful until 1955, maybe longer, un- 
der present plans. But the search for still 
faster, more powerful, bombers will con- 
tinue meantime. And pure-jet engines 
fer the only known means for getting 
above 500 miles an hour at this time. 

Preliminary plans thus call for six 
pure-jet engines in the XB-52, which is 
sated to be the main heavy bomber by 
1956. The XB-52 actually is smaller than 
the B-36, and will have a shorter range. 
Speed is to be more than 500 miles an 
our; effective ceiling, 55,000 feet plus. 

first experimental models are just 
being made. 

Commercial planes actually stand to 
tnefit most from the turboprops. Their 
featest advantage is that such engines 
tan be installed on planes now flying on 
the air lines. Only minor changes will be 
fequired, according to manufacturers. 
That is why more and more aircraft com- 
panies have decided that turboprop en- 
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gines are the next logical development in 
commercial planes. 

For passengers, turboprop air liners 
will offer much greater flying comfort. 
Engine noise is cut to a minimum by tur- 
bine-powered engines. They sound about 
like a sewing machine to passengers in- 
side the cabin of a four-engine plane. 
Vibration almost disappears. Turns and 
dives are made more gracefully, with 
less effect on passengers. 

For air-line companies, turboprop en- 
gines offer a way to get into the higher 
speeds made possible by jet power, with- 
out junking all the investment in present 
piston-engine planes. Also, preliminary 
data indicate that savings in operational 
costs may be made with turboprops. 

Boeing Airplane Co. used the Allison 
T-38 engine as the basis for some figur- 
ing on operating costs with turboprops. 
The T-38 is a one-unit version of the 
T-40, which is to have an important role 
in military jet planes. 

Boeing's figures show that, on a four- 
engine Stratocruiser, turboprop engines 
would be 25 per cent lighter than the 
present piston engines. This would per- 
mit the plane to carry an extra 1,000 
gallons of fuel. With that fuel the plane 
could fly twice as far, with a maximum 
load, as it can with piston engines. And 
speed would be increased 22 per cent. 

There are other reasons why turbo- 
props may be the answer to commercial 
jet-transport problems. Turboprop planes 
could take off in two-thirds the distance 
required by piston-engine planes of the 
same size. They could land in about the 
same length of runway. This is highly 
important because airports would re- 
quire less changing and enlarging. 

The aviation industry is preparing 
to give turboprops a real test in the near 
future. Allison recently installed two T-38 
engines on a two-engine airliner. The 
plane will be flying by June, and the plan 
is to lend it to air lines for operational 
tests in actual schedules. 

Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp. to 
date has produced more than 200 trans- 
ports for air lines and the Air Force 
that could use turboprop engines when 
they become available. Boeing has com- 
pleted preliminary design work for adapt- 
ing its commercial transport, the strato- 
cruiser, and the military transport C-97, 
to turboprop power. Glenn L. Martin 
Co. is building a new two-engine pas- 
senger plane designed for conversion to 
turboprops. Sixty-five have been ordered 
by air lines. 

The turboprops are a promising devel- 
opment at a critical time. The new-type 
engine offers a means of making the Air 
Force’s biggest bomber a better weapon, 
for a longer period. And it will enable 
U.S. companies to regain lost ground in 
the commercial-transport field. 


EFFECTIVE 
CEILING 
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HIROHITO: CRIMINAL OR PUPPET? 


Reported from TOKYO 


“Cold war” spotlight is shining 
on Hirohito now. Russia’s move to 
try him for war crimes puts U. S. 
in dilemma. 

Emperor, stripped of power, 
putters around Japan with noth- 
ing much to do. But he’s still wor- 
shipped by millions. 

U. S. wants to keep him on the 
throne as “‘stabilizing influence.” 
So Russia is telling Asia that 
U.S. is champion of Japanese 
imperialism. 


Emperor Hirohito of Japan, a shy 
little man who makes a hobby of col- 
lecting sea shells, now finds himself 
involved in the “cold war” between 
Russia and the West. Moscow’s de- 
mand for his trial as a war criminal 
has put the U.S. in a position of de- 
fending the Emperor—a man feared 
and detested by millions of Asians 
who hold him responsible for Japan’s 
aggressions in the Far East. 

Hirohito is not worrying about the 
Russian charge. He and his supporters 
are serenely confident that General of the 
Army Douglas MacArthur will never let 
him be arrested. To millions of Japanese, 
the General has replaced the Emperor as 
the ruler of Japan, but they still stand in 
awe of Hirohito as the spiritual guide of 
their nation. They are indignant at the 
Russian charge. 

The claim that Hirohito bears war 
guilt for the use of germ warfare by the 
Japanese in China is bringing back into 
the limelight the Emperor, who faded 
from international prominence when he 
announced that he wasn’t a god, after 
all. Since that time the U.S. has been 
carefully “democratizing” Hirohito and 
using him to help maintain stability in 
Japan. 

The Mikado officially has been 
stripped of power, wealth and divinity 
under Japan’s postwar Constitution. He 
is supposed to be nothing more than a 
rubber stamp. He renounced his divinity 
four years ago, and the imperial fortune, 
valued at 100 million dollars, was all but 
wiped out by a 90 per cent capital levy. 
The Emperor, whose spending was un- 
limited in the old days, now lives on an 
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annual appropriation from the Govern- 
ment. 

General MacArthur’s headquarters says 
the remodeled Emperor is really a demo- 
crat now, “the best type of New York 
club man.” But, despite a law to the con- 
trary, millions of Japanese still worship 
him and humble themselves in his pres- 
ence. 

Emotion sweeps most of the Japanese 
spectators whenever the Emperor ap- 
pears in public. Invariably, when he visits 
a town, the school children line the 
streets to shout “Banzai!” as the Mikado 
passes. Farmers and their wives kneel in 
the muddy waters of the rice fields when 
the imperial cavalcade goes by. 

Thousands of people seem to be moved 
by a religious frenzy in his presence. On 
New Year's Day, when the Imperial 
Palace grounds were opened to visi- 
tors, 25,000 men, women and children 
plodded through the mud and rain to 
sign guest books in tents erected inside 
the Palace wall. They were allowed to 
walk from one gate to another and when 
the Emperor appeared on a balcony the 
cheer could be heard blocks away. A 
Shinto priest knelt and chanted prayers 
at the ruins of the Imperial Palace, de- 
stroyed by fire bombs in 1945. A crowd 
of thousands bowed their heads and 
prayed in the rain. 

Both Hirohito and the Japanese people 
seem to have difficulty adjusting them- 
selves to his man-in-the-street role. Re- 
cently, during a visit to a copper plant, 
the Emperor stopped to say a few words 
to the head of the plant’s union. The 
labor leader asked if he might not be 
permitted to shake Hirohito’s hand “on 
behalf of the workers throughout the 
country.” The Mikado suggested they 
exchange bows instead. Almost immedi- 
ately one faction in the union charged 
that the labor leader had carried democ- 
racy too far and threatened to expel him 
unless he apologized. 

In the big cities, such as Tokyo, Hiro- 
hito’s appearance creates less of a sen- 
sation than in the country, but the in- 
fluence of tradition still is strong. Even 
the Communists find it politically wise 
not to carry their attacks against him too 
far. They lost the support of thousands 
immediately after the war by demanding 
that the Emperor be hanged. Now they 
are taking a cautious line in connection 
with the Russian demand for his arrest 
as a war criminal. 

Hirohito himself has undergone quite 


a transformation since he was first put on 
public display. On his initial trip into the 
countryside he was a frightened, neryoys 
little man whose face twitched with stage 
fright. Now he is composed and poised 
as he walks through the crowds and 
smiles to his subjects with a new air of 
self-confidence. 

Hirohito’s day is one of humdrum 
routine. He and the Empress live rather 
modestly in a six-room house, formerly 
the imperial library, and he spends most 
of his time in the well-guarded seclusion 
of the Palace grounds. The area is sur 
rounded by a moat and a high wall 
guarded by 250 policemen who are under 
orders to permit no non-Japanese to enter 
the grounds without a special pass from 
General MacArthur’s Intelligence Sec. 
tion. There are few passes. The royal 
couple have two sons and four daughters. 
But the children live away from their 
parents and visit the Emperor and Enm- 
press once a week. 

Ordinarily, the Mikado is up at 6 a.m, 
spends an hour walking in the imperial 
gardens, reads newspapers, including 
Stars and Stripes, and then breakfasts 
with the Empress at 8. Breakfast usually 
consists of toast or oatmeal, tea or mik 
and fruit. At 9 a.m., Hirohito walks to his 
nearby office and goes over official papers 
until noon. He lunches with the Empres 
and then returns to his office for three 
hours or so. Actually, he doesn’t have 
much of anything to do. Once a week 
Hirohito listens to lectures by leading 
Japanese experts in science, economics 
and international affairs. 

His only diversion from this monote- 
nous routine is an occasional news-red 
showing, a rare game of chess and sev- 
eral hours a week spent in his biological 
laboratory. His scientific activities ar 
reported in detail by Japanese news 
papers. He specializes in the study d 
marine life, and recently published 
book on sea slugs—written in collabor- 
tion with his scientific advisers. 

His movements are carefully chror- 
icled by the newspapers, and laudatory 
stories appear frequently. But there ar 
frequent criticisms too, something that 
never would have occurred in the olf 
days. Some Japanese editors now speak 
out openly against the emperor system 
and against keeping Hirohito, even in the 
role of a figurehead Emperor. 

A comeback by the Emperor to the 
position of power he held before Japats 
defeat is regarded as impossible by mot 
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U.S. occupation officials. But many 
shoughtful Japanese, outside the Gov- 


emment, are not so sure. Some of them 


express concern, privately, that sooner 
or later Japanese politicians may use the 
Emperor to revive a police state in much 
the same manner as General MacArthur 
is attempting to use him to encourage 


democracy in Japan. 


ae Some critics insist that the Mikado 
ervons fg should assume moral responsibility for 
1 stage the war, and abdicate. Summarizing op- 
poised Position to the Emperor's present role, a 
s and y goup of Japanese intellectuals wrote re- 
air of fg cently: “So long as the Allied forces stay 
in Japan, the present setup will give no 
rdrum fg touble. But once thev pull out, the sys- 
rather tem may prove to be a dangerous one. 
rmerly There may appear from among the peo- 
s most ple persons who will try to utilize the 
tusion imperial family for their own personal 
is sur. aims. 
i wil War-criminal charges, made by the 
under Russians four and a half years after 
enter @ Japan’s defeat, are regarded as a propa- 
; from ganda move to appeal to opponents of 
- See. fg theemperor system in Japan and through- 
roval @ out the Far East. For nearly five years, 
shters,  War-crime charges have been raised oc- 


* their casionally against the Emperor. Imme- 
1 Em tiately after Japan’s surrender, spokes- 
men for a number of the Pacific allies 
suggested that the Mikado be prosecuted 


» 


pal aa major war criminal. Some advocated 
luding that the emperor system be abolished 
skfasts altogether in order to prevent militarists 
suallyq 2d supernationalists from using it again. 


U.S. policy, from the dav the occupa- 
‘to his tion started, has been to keep the Em- ‘1 : 
7 peror on the throne, though powerless. iS ee miei. 
papers 5 im ffi ial : -d Hi BY ei Bac 2 | 4 ee 2 
apres f Some occupation officials regard Hiro- 
hito as a bulwark against Communism . . . THE IMPERIAL GARDENS ... 
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° the system now. Consequently, Russia’s 

sading demand that the Mikado be prosecuted 

omic @ WPrises most Japanese who thought 
that General MacArthur had long since 

onoto- @ “losed the whole question. 

vs-teel | Lhe Russian charge is arousing addi- 

1 sey. § tonal anti-Soviet feeling in Japan. But in 


other Asiatic countries, especially China. 
¢ are Where the Emperor is regarded as the 
news @ Ymbol of Japanese aggression, the Rus- 
dy of @ 92 maneuver is by no means so unpopu- 
we lt. Russian propagandists throughout 
the Far East are lining the U.S. up on 
the side of the Japanese imperialists who 
ran the war in the Pacific. 
Jato & . U. S. dilemma is how to turn down 
re an the Soviet demand for the prosecution of 
+ tha @ Hitohito without alienating millions of 
: Asians who remember Japanese atrocities 
speak in China, the Philippines and Malaya. 
vsten g Lining up the U.S. as a protector of the 
in the Mikado at the very time the U.S. is at- 
tempting to make friends among non- _ 
to the Ommunist Asia is regarded in Tokyo as Se ee meee 
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U.S. Pays Most of ‘Cold War’ Cost 


11 Allies Spending Less Than Third of Tot 


U.S. finds itself footing most 
of the bill for the ‘‘cold war.” Al- 
lied budgets give a much smaller 
slice to defense. 

Military costs in U.S. are al- 
most three times as heavy as in 
all West Europe combined. That 
includes arms aid overseas. 

Breakdown, country by coun- 
try, shows those closest to the Iron 
Curtain spending the least on 
their defenses. 


Defense is costing American tax- 
payers 13.5 billion dollars a_ year. 
Defense is costing 11 American al- 
lies, taken together, only about 5 
billion dollars. That means U.S. is 
putting up $2.70 for each $1 of de- 
fense money put up by all other na- 
tions in the Atlantic Pact. 

Nearly one third of a big U.S. budget 
is devoted to arms spending. Only 18 
per cent of budgets of the 11 allies is 
devoted to such costs. Among the larger 
allies, Britain is devoting 20 per cent of 
her budget to defense, France 16 per 
cent, Canada 15 per cent. 

This country is not only paying out 
big sums for her own armed forces, but 
is helping to equip the forces of her 
allies. The first shipload of arms provided 
‘by U.S. under the military aid program 
is just now being sent to France. 

Pressure is growing in the United 
States to increase the volume of defense 
spending. In Britain and some other 
countries, pressure is growing to reduce 
the amount of spending on arms. Other 
countries, on the basis of cold figures, 
appear to be less concerned about de- 
fense than the U.S., although they are 
nearer to Russia and are more exposed 
to possible attack. 

Shares of defense costs borne by the 
various countries are pictured in the 
Covergram and in the chart on this page. 

U.S., with its 13.5 billion dollars of 
military spending, is maintaining the 
world’s largest Navy, a 48-group Air 
Force and 10 divisions of ground forces. 
It is also maintaining occupation troops 
in Germany, Austria and Japan, with 
their supporting naval and air units. Ex- 
tensive research is being carried on, to 
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develop new weapons, and defense ma- 
terials are being stockpiled. 

In addition to the 13.5 billion budg- 
eted for military costs in the year begin- 
ning next July, U.S. is planning to spend 
nearly 650 million dollars for miltary aid 
to Europe and more than 800 million for 
atomic energy. Conscription is not being 
used to supply man power for the U.S. 
armed forces, however. 

Britain ranks next to U.S. in the size 
of funds being devoted to military pur- 
poses. Her defense cost, amounting to 
2.6 billion dollars in the year ending with 
this month, is more than half of the total 
spent for defense by the 11 allies. With 
this sum, she keeps more than 700,000 
men under arms, at home and around 
the world, and also supplies jet fighter 
aircraft to France, Belgium and_ the 
Netherlands. Conscription is employed 
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to maintain the British forces at full 
strength. ’ 

Heavy taxes, rising prices and resy}. 
ing budget difficulties are threatening t) 
compel the British Government to 
down on welfare costs or military cos 
or both. Nevertheless the new budge 
just announced, calls for an increase ¢ 
56 million dollars in military spending 
over the current year. 

While Britain’s defense budget jg ; 
smaller proportion of her total budge 
than is the case with U.S., she is acty. 
ally spending a bigger share of her na 
tional income for defense. 

France is planning to spend only 
little more than 1 billion dollars in 1954 
on her armed forces. Much of this amount 
is to meet the cost of military operations 
in Indo-China, where 150,000 French 
troops are attempting to subdue Commu. 
nist guerrillas. France, like Britain, em. 
ploys conscription. For her defense a 
home against possible attack from Rus 
sia, France is to get the major share d 
the military aid U.S. is providing t 
Atlantic Pact nations. 

Canada, guarding the northern ap 
proaches to the North American Conti 
nent, currently is spending 375 million 
dollars on defense. Although that is 15 
per cent of her national budget, it is les 
than 3 per cent of her national income 

Italy lists defense costs of 562 million 
dollars, or one fourth of her total budget 
These, however, include costs of he 
police forces, which are responsible to 
the central Government. Italy’s Amy 
and Navy are sharply limited by th 
peace treaty. 

The other countries—Netherlands, Bel 
gium, Norway, Denmark, Portugal, Lu 
embourg and Iceland—are spending 3 
total of less than 500 millions for defense. 

Main burden of defense in the Wet 
is thus being borne by the United States 
That is true both in dollar volume of a 
mament spending and in proportion ¢ 
budget devoted to that spending. Sharing 
in the burden, to some extent, is Britait. 
Other countries in the Atlantic Pact 
spending relatively little themselves, at 
looking to U.S. and Britain for militan 
aid. 

When the Atlantic Pact was draw 
and the arms program backing it up 
launched, the reason given by U.S. leat: 
ers was fear of possible Russian agg 
sion. Judging by size of military budgets 
however, the closer a nation is to Russ 
the less fear it shows. 
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25 YEARS OF STEADY GROWTH 





That's back of Chrysler's 


pension and insurance offer 





In 1925, when Chrysler Corporation was formed, 
it had work for just ten thousand people. Its total 
payroll was $23,000,000. 


Sound operation of the Company, under compe- 
tent management, has brought the business up to 
107,084 jobs in 1949, with employees earning 
$349,479,472 for that year. 

In the 25 years of this growth, Chrysler has pur- 
chased ten billion dollars worth of materials, parts 
and services. It has built and sold 13,668,703 cars 
and trucks, and paid in wages and salaries to 
all its people the total of three and a half billion 
dollars. 

The only way it could do that was by continuing 
to design and build automobiles and trucks that 
people wanted and could afford to buy . . . by 
making a profit on its business . . . by increasing its 
resources and enlarging its operations . . . by es- 
tablishing its credit with the best in the country... 
and by earning a reputation for always keeping its 
word—always paying its bills. 

The ability to create this record of achievement 
is the security behind the substantial pension and 
insurance benefits which the Company is offering to 
the Union. There could be no better assurance that 
these benefits will be paid. 


Chrysler employees could have had pensions 
without this strike, and without their tremendous 
loss in wages, and without the loss to many thous- 
ands of other people everywhere. 


LET’S REVIEW CHRYSLER’S OFFER 


The Chrysler pension offer provides that em- 
ployees with 25 years of credited service at age 
65 would, when they retire, receive payments, in- 
cluding Social Security, of $100 a month for life. 

The offer also includes increased life insurance 
at lower cost, new free life insurance for employees 
after retirement, and improved sickness and acci- 
dent and total disability benefits. 

The Company wants its provisions to be fair and 
equitable to employees, and right along has been 
willing to discuss and clarify questions of eligibility 
and other points. 

This is a straightforward proposal, made in good 
faith. It is backed by 25 years of steady growth. 


* 


The record of Chrysler’s achievement is open for 
all to see. Take a look at the Company’s 25th An- 
nual Report, just published. 

Chrysler Corporation 


If the Union wants pensions, Chrysler’s offer is a good way to get them 


( Advertisement) @ 





Some Kitchen Helpers Never Grow Old 


»-. for an “Unseen Friend” keeps their beauty unchanged 


When Karen Rogers was born, Dad 
surprised Mother with some new kitchen 
appliances. He wanted to lighten her 
work so she would have more time with 
the baby. 


When Junior was born, he bought still 
more appliances. And he added to them 
through the years. 


Now the children are growing older... 
and becoming kitchen helpers themselves. 


The appliances, though, never seem to 
grow old. Older in years perhaps, but not 
noticeably older in appearance. 


Today they look almost as new as the 
day they started to lighten housework for 
Mrs. Rogers. The years of hard kitchen 
duty have scarcely marred their mirror- 
bright, chromium-plated surfaces. 


What makes the plated surfaces so 
good-looking ...so long-lasting? 


The good looks come from the chro- 


mium plating itself —a surface coating 
that is ever so thin (only two 100,000ths 
of an inch). 


The durability comes from a protective 
undercoating of Nickel, “Your Unseen 
Friend.” 


This protective and unseen layer of 
Nickel is many times thicker than the 
chromium skin. For tests show that the 
durability of decorative chromium de- 
pends most of all on the thickness of the 
Nickel underplating. 


Without such stout protection between 
this surface skin and the base metal the 
plated ware would soon rust and stain. 
But with a thick undercoating of rust- 
proof, corrosion-resisting Nickel, it takes 
rough handling with little damage to its 
beauty. 

So whenever you see high quality chro- 


mium plating in your kitchen... in your 
bathroom...on your car... remember 


that beauty-preserving, friendly metal that 
is underneath and unseen. 


No wonder Nickel is called “Your 
Unseen Friend.” 


To learn more about Nickel, “Your 
Unseen Friend” —how it’s 

produced, what it’s used for 

today, and what research is 

doing to make Nickel even 

more useful tomorrow — 

write for a copy of “The 

Romance of Nickel.” It is 

free. Write Dept. 672, 

New York 5, N. Y. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


EMBLEM ~ OF SERVICE 


: Nickel 


©1950, T. I. N. Co. ..- Your Unseen Friend 








FROM THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD 


PRAGUE....PARIS....ATHENS....LONDON.... 











>> It's to be a riotous spring in Europe, a time of strikes, sabotage attempts 
and parliamentary uproar in West Europe, of spy hunts and purges in East Europe. 
Communists’ spring offensive, ordered by Moscow, is now beginning. 
U.S. is the No. 1 target. All friends of U.S. are automatically included. 
On the West European front, Communist aim is to obstruct flow of U.S. arms, 
harass governments, scare people into neutrality as between U.S. and Russia. 
On the East European front, purpose is to liquidate U.S. influence, plug 
remaining U.S. listening posts, prevent the emergence of any more Titos. 











>> East Europe's offensive against the U.S., the West, is taking this form: 
Communist Rumania orders U.S. and Britain to close information offices. 
Communist Bulgaria is jailing, for 15 years, the Bulgarian translator who 
told U.S. officials how secret police use torture to get their confessions. 
Communist Hungary, after rushing a U.S. businessman to jail for 15 years as 
a spy, asks U.S. to cut its Budapest diplomatic staff, hints they're all spies. 
Communist Czechoslovakia is expelling Mormon missionaries, demanding a re- 
duction in size of the Netherlands legation in Prague, renewing its battle with 
the Vatican, ordering Czechoslovak industry to cut down on trade with the West. 
Communist Poland is arresting French diplomats, working up a fight with the 
Vatican by seizing church lands to finance pensions for "meritorious priests." 
Communist Russia, intent on keeping the West in the dark, is reducing the 
list of Soviet papers and magazines available to Westerners in Moscow. And the 
cost to the West of maintaining diplomatic relations with Russia is going up-- 
doubling--as one result of the Kremlin's manipulation of the ruble. 




















>> Trend, obviously, is toward a complete break in diplomatic relations be- 
tween the Communist governments of Eastern Europe and the non-Communist West. 

But there's no firm evidence that Moscow is actually planning it this way. 
Main thing Moscow wants is to seal off its satellites from Western influence, 
Western ideas, Western luxuries, Western opportunities for spying. 

Western diplomats are welcome, in other words, so long as they stay cooped 
up in their embassies, avoid contact with the population, make no attempt to 
protect their nationals, limit their reporting to what the Communists tell them. 
On these terms, it's all right with Moscow if West keeps diplomats around. 

Diplomatic breaks, like U.S. break with Bulgaria, are apparently matters of 
indifference to Moscow. Exclusion of U.S. influence is what matters. 

U.S. break with Moscow, however, is in quite a different category from a 
U.S. break with a Soviet satellite. Stalin points out there are only two big 
powers in the world, U.S. and Russia. A break between them is a major matter, 

(over) 
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WORLDGRAM-- (Continued) 
with all sorts of consequences. There's no sign Stalin wants such a break now. 


>> In Western Europe, Communist offensive centers on France. Communist timing 
for this offensive couldn't be much better. As it looks from PariS..e.e. 

French morale is down, some think to a postwar low point. 

Wages are low, too. Everybody admits they ought to be higher. 

People are weary of the "cold war," looking for a way to stay out of World 
War III, unenthusiastic about the war going on in French Indo-China. 

French diplomats are being pushed around by Russia and Poland. 

French Army, once the pride of France, is smeared by a scandal involving 
two top generals, isn't regarded by the people as it used to be. 

Government is shaky, has yet to demonstrate it can govern. 
worst since 1947, would be a severe strain on a strong Government. 











Strikes, 


>> Situation is made to order for France's Communists. They're ready for it. 

In Parliament, Communists control about 180 seats. That's as if U.S. Commu- 
nists controlled about one fourth of the U.S. Congress. So Communists are strong 
enough to filibuster, block bills they dislike, go in for roughhouse tactics. 

In labor unions, Communists still control about half of organized workers, 
including seamen and dock workers who are to handle arms shipments from U.S. 

In propaganda, Communists have a press that reaches around 4 million read- 
ers, in addition to individual agents who reach into farms, factories, unions. 

For sabotage, somewhere around 30,000 Communists are trained in special 
schools, armed from dumps scattered all over France, kept ready for action. 

What Communists are now up to is to keep France defenseless, if possible, 
hamstring the Government, discredit the U.S., promote confusion and chaos. Idea 
of a Communist Government, Communist France, isn't part of current plans. 

Outlook is for plenty of confusion, continuing strikes, wage increases, 
another whirl of inflation. But Government, though weak, is to stay on top. 
It's beginning to crack down on Communists now, may grow in strength as result. 

















>> Greek election, it's clear in Athens, leaves U.S. in this situation: 
Uneasy coalition is to rule Greece. It may have trouble staying in power. 
Reforms asked by U.S., as a result, will come slowly, if at all. Overhaul 
of Government, to rout out corruption, inefficiency, incompetence, isn't around 
the corner. It takes a strong, stable Government to accomplish these reforms. 
Taxation of wealthy will continue to make slow progress. ‘Import restrictions, 
limiting luxuries, aren't very likely. Army demobilization, finding jobs for 
soldiers may be put off as too difficult. Financial reforms won't come fast. 
But, on the asset side, U.S. officials are cheered up on these counts: 
Free election, and an orderly one, iS now possible in Greece. 
Communism has relatively few friends. Greece is strongly anti-Communist. 
Monarchy is no longer an issue that splits the country, as in 1946. 
On the whole, Greece is gaining politically as well as economically and 
militarily. Gains will continue, Athens assumes, if U.S. dollar aid continues. 


























>> In the first showdown vote in Britain's newly elected House of Commons: 
Labor, 310 votes; Conservatives and Liberals combined, 296. This means no new 
election just yet. Actually, neither Side can finance a campaign for a while. 
Winston Churchill, meanwhile, has had his test vote, knows where Liberals stand. 
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Nowhere else in the world 


th commercial printing produced 
| _y 


as looking up a number in the telephone directory, 
shopping from a mail-order catalog, or reading some of 
the nation’s best-known magazines, is probably using a 
product of the Chicago area’s vast printing industry. 

One-sixth of all the nation’s commercial printing is 
done in Chicago. Approximately 836,000 tons of printed 
matter originate every year in this, the world’s greatest 
concentration of commercial printing establishments. 
There are 2,506 of them, including the world’s three larg- 
est plants, ranging in size from one-man shops to firms 
employing 5,600 workers. Last year the payroll of 60,000 
people employed here in the printing industry was 
$150,000,000. 

But, as with every industry, more important than the 
Statistics are the conditions which create these statistics 
—the reasons why the printing industry located in this 
area—plus the reasons why its operations remain and are 
so successful here. Numerous factors contribute to the 


Chicago area’s leadership in the printing industry—ones 
which mean advantages for your business, too. 

Chief among them is the area’s central location, coupled 
with its unequalled diversified transportation facilities, 
Distribution to every part of the country, so essential to 
printing and publishing, is quick and economical. Raw 
materials and equipment, too, are readily available. The 
printing industry in Chicago and Northern Illinois enjoys 
additional advantages—a large skilled labor market and 
a growing stability in labor-management relations which 
assures continued dependability of production. 

For information concerning how your business can 
benefit from locating in the Chicago-Northern Illinois 
industrial area, write or telephone us. and we will be glad 
to prepare for you a confidential survey of the specific 
benefits your enterprise can enjoy here. We will give 
prompt attention to your requests for information. There 
is no charge for this service. 


Industries in the Chicago area have these outstanding advantages: Railroad Center of the United States « World Air- 
port « Inland Waterways « Geographical Center of U. S. Population « Great Financial Center « The “‘Great Central Market” 
Food Producing and Processing Center « Leader in Iron and Steel Manufacturing « Good Labor Relations Record « More than 
2,500,000 Kilowatts of Power « Tremendous Coal Reserves « Good Government « Good Living « Good Services for Tax Dollars. 


TERRITORIAL INFORMATION DEPARTMENT 
Marquette Building— 140 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Illinois—Phone RAndolph 6-1617 


PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 


COMMONWEALTH EDISON COMPANY e 
ILLINOIS NORTHERN UTILITIES COMPANY 


WESTERN UNITED GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY e 
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LIMITS ON THE ATOM BOMB 
AN INTERVIEW WITH LEWIS L. STRAUSS 


Member, Atomic Energy Commission 





EDITOR’S NOTE: H-bomb devastation — how 
great will it be? Will it destroy the whole world, 
or just wipe out one city at a time, or perhaps 
only a neighborhood? And how big is the actual 
menace? 

One of the handful of men in the world who are 
in position to know the facts is Lewis L. Strauss, 
member of the Atomic Energy Commission from 
its beginning. 

To discuss these and related issues, Mr. Strauss 
was invited to the conference rooms of U.S. News 
& World Report. Within the limits imposed by 
national security, he gives the facts in the inter- 








view that follows. 


Lewis L. StRAuss, at high school in Richmond, 
Va., wanted to be a physicist but couldn’t afford 
college. So he sold shoes for his father’s firm. 

In 1919, at 23, he got a job with Kuhn, Loeb & 
Co., bankers; in 1928 became a partner. A prewar 
Naval Reservist, he distinguished himself in war- 
time procurement, rose to Rear Admiral. 

Long a friend of eminent physicists, Mr. Stauss 
has sponsored much research. He is president of 
the board, Institute for Advanced Study, Prince- 
ton, N. J., at which Dr. Albert Einstein is a pro- 
fessor. When atomic energy was shifted from mili- 
tary to civilian control in 1946, Mr. Strauss was 
made one of the five commissioners. 











Q Referring to the H-bomb, Mr. Strauss, do you 
go along with the theory that the world can destroy 
itself, which is a commonly expressed fear? 

A I assume you mean destruction of all life on the 
planet. No, I do not think there is any basis to fear 
that. Pollution of the world to such a point would 
entail an effort far beyond that needed to win a war 
between major powers. 

Q Wouldn’t you concede, however, that man is 
near to accomplishing explosives which can devastate 
really large areas? 

A Areas the size of cities, yes. Perhaps even the 
kind of territory that would be occupied by a mobil- 
ized army. But atomic weapons are not the only ones 
which are modern threats to life over considerable 
areas. Man-made plagues and diseases are no less 
terrible to contemplate. 

Q And that has no relationship to atomic energy? 

A No. 

Q We had Dr. R. E. Lapp, the nuclear scientist, 
here a few weeks ago, and he said that even if a tramp 
steamer should detonate an atomic bomb in one of 
our harbors, the effect would probably go a few yards 
and that’s about all. This statement has been contra- 
dicted by other people—mostly laymen. What do you 
think of it? 

A I would prefer not to comment on that. 

Q Is the tramp-steamer threat a realistic one? 

A I would put it this way: Any means by which an 
enemy could bring an atomic weapon close to a target 
in the United States is a threat. 

Q Do you regard it as the greatest of dangers—the 
tramp-steamer method? 


A I wouldn’t want to answer that. 

Q You mentioned plagues. Do you think we are 
worrying enough about bacteriological warfare? 

A I would make a distinction between worrying 
and giving sober thought to the situation and making 
reasonable preparations against eventualities. I don't 
include among those preparations the dispersion of 
cities. 

Q Don’t you think it is necessary to press for some 
sort of decentralization of industry? 

A It seems to me that the establishment of new en- 
terprises would be more intelligently handled with a 
consideration of the location of existing ones and that 
perhaps to some extent there might be a moderate 
relocation of existing enterprises that are important 
for defense purposes, but the advocates of complete 
decentralization of big centers are talking about some- 
thing with an economic implication about as bad_as 
a bomb hit. 

Q Would you say that up to this time what is 
known of the destruction that can be obtained through 
atomic weapons is such that tens of millions of people 
could be destroyed in a few minutes? 

A I can’t answer that. It would depend on the num- 
bers of weapons that were employed and where they 
were employed. If enough TNT bombs were dropped 
on our large cities, we would have casualties running 
into the hundreds of thousands. If enough Hiroshima- 
type bombs were dropped on our cities before people 
took shelter, although it would require fewer planes 
and fewer bombs than with orthodox explosives, 
there would be tremendous casualties. The answer t0 
your question would have to be qualified. It would 
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No reason is seen to fear destruction of all life on planet by H-bomb—That 


would entail effort far beyond what it would take to win a war—U. S. is 


‘1a race for atomic secrets as long as there is no world security 


presuppose a number of attacks at a number of places 
simultaneously. 

Q Doesn’t it presuppose no defense, too? 

A I had assumed that it presupposed surprise. 

Q Is there anything that leads you to believe that 
the military people have means to anticipate surprise? 

A I do not know the answer to your question in any 
precise terms. I can only say that my impression of 
General [Omar N.] Bradley and the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff leads me to conclude that they are realistic and 
that we are well advised in placing confidence in their 
judgment. I know that the armed forces are very 
much on the job. 

Q Do you think enough attention is being given 
to civil defense against atomic weapons? 

A That question calls for a quantitative answer. I 
don’t know whether we are giving enough attention 
to the subject. It is clear that we are not giving too 
much. The National Security Resources Board has 
recently appointed Dr. [Paul J.] Larsen to this im- 
portant responsibility and I feel that progress will 
be made from here on. Municipalities have picked 
up the ball faster than Washington. 

Q How can you get people interested? 

A I think they are interested but do not know pre- 
cisely as yet what is to be done. It is a matter of in- 
structing the medical, police, fire and other depart- 
ments of densely populated areas. 

Q Do you believe that any plan of international 
control of this thing is feasible? Is there any plan that 
can assure people against sudden attack? 

A I don’t know of any better plan than the Baruch 
plan; that is to say, I don’t know that any better plan 
exists. The weakness of any plan that does not include 
ownership, control and inspection but which relies 
upon international good faith is that it presupposes 
an equal moral stature between the contracting par- 
ties. In that connection, while reading George Wash- 
ington’s Farewell Address some time ago I was struck 
by the passage in which he stated: “. . . reason and ex- 
perience both forbid us to expect that national moral- 
ity can prevail in exclusion of religious principle.” 
My point is that, if there are two contracting parties 
to an agreement which has no binding qualities and 
one of them has no anchor in morals, the contract is 
meaningless. The virtue of the Baruch plan was that 
it was pragmatic—it was a plan which did not take 
any chances. 

Q How do you mean that? 

A The plan envisages the ownership by an interna- 
tional authority of all atomic-energy enterprises from 
the mine on up, and an international body to inspect 
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every atomic-energy operation. The result would be, 
if the inspection were thorough, that there could be no 
clandestine manufacture of atomic weapons. 

Q What was Russia’s plan? 

A Of course, you realize that line of inquiry is far 
afield from my responsibilities. My understanding of 
Russia’s plan was that it proposed a mutual agree- 
ment not to use atomic energy for war, to be preceded 
by the destruction of existing atomic weapons. Inter- 
national ownership was rejected and the plan was to 
be subject to the veto. 

Q Has anything happened since the Baruch plan 
was launched to make it obsolete? 

A Nearly four years have elapsed and there have 
certainly been changes in the international scene, but 
no better plan has been put forward. 

Q We read so often the statement that the only 
really important secret is the sheer mass of know- 
how and experience and data that we have in Amer- 
ica. Is that right? 

A There are both scientific and technical matters 
which have been held secret in the interests of national 
defense. It would not be possible to say which is most 
important. 

Q But don’t you think there is any meaning in the 
statement that industrial know-how is the real secret 
and that no one person could give it away? 

A I think it is important that we do not under- 


(Continued on page 30) 
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estimate the industrial capacity in other countries. It 
is also a matter of experience in American industry 
that trade secrets can be kept, and many successful 
enterprises are witness to that fact, all the way from 
the formula of a popular soft drink to complicated 
photographic techniques. 

Q Would you say it was some time off before we 
would have ships and aircraft powered with atomic 
engines? 

A Yes, considerably longer in the case of aircraft 
than ships. The reason for this is that the units in 
which atomic energy is produced are of a certain min- 
imum size and that these must be shielded by very 
thick and heavy barriers to prevent injury to operat- 
ing personnel. The design and construction of ships 
can economically absorb this weight factor in ex- 
change for the space and weight of fuel. The same 
arguments do not at present hold true for aircraft. My 
guess would be that the completion of a prototype 
power unit for ships is only a few years off. 


Armies and Navies Not Obsolete 


Q What would you say offhand to the popular ex- 
pression that has arisen among many people, rightly 
or wrongly, that, with the development of atomic war- 
fare, you no longer need any armies, any navies, and 
all you need is perhaps a few planes to deliver bombs? 

A Offhand, as you say, I would answer that I don’t 
think there is anything to it. Unless your purpose is 
to knock out your enemy and then go away and for- 
get it, you will be back to infantry every time, and 
armies have to be fed and fueled and escorted and 
that means a Navy also. 

Q Is there plenty of uranium for atomic energy? 

A I don’t know the answer to that. Uranium is a 
fairly common element compared with many others. 
It is curious in this respect, however, that, outside of a 
few spots on the earth’s surface where it exists in some 
quantity, it is distributed in minute concentrations. I 
am told that there is some of it in the Washington 
Monument. There will unquestionably be tremendous 
advances as the years go by in extracting it from very 
low-grade ores and that will have a sizable influence 
on the industries which make use of the other mate- 
rials with which it is associated. 

Q There is a general belief that the atomic bomb 
and its development is a matter for scientists. There 
is another belief that it is a matter for industrial 
know-how—that you might make one bomb or two or 
three but you wouldn’t be able to multiple them 
unless you had industrial know-how. Do you go along 
with that theory? 

A The answer is that the first bombs were made by 
scientists and engineers. They were shop jobs. The 
whoie atomic enterprise today is operated by Ameri- 
can industry. The AEC actually operates nothing but 
its Washington headquarters and branch offices. 
Uranium-bearing ore is mined by private industry, 
refined by private industry, and every step in the en- 
terprise is in the hands of industry. 


Q For profit? 

A Yes, for profit. It is true that in some of the con. 
tracts the profit is nominal as a sort of Carry-over 
from the wartime situation in which much work Was 
done for the Government by industry for nominal 
profit. Another justification for only nomina] Profit 
is that, in some operations, the contractor is guaran. 
teed against loss. The justification for holding him 
harmless against loss in such instances is that the 
processes are without previous experience. 

Q Well, then, you would say that industry has 
played a big part in the project? 

A I would. The two great electrical companies, 
General Electric and Westinghouse, are active. The 
great chemical companies are contributing and many 
other concerns as prime or subcontractors from large 
companies like the Bell Laboratories down to small 
concerns with less than 50 employes. 

Q Then would you say that so-called Government 
monopoly in atomic energy does not exist? 

A Of course, it exists and will continue to exist as 
long as there is any threat in atomic energy. No one 
is going to be permitted to make uranium skillets or 
flat-irons. But, as I have just stated, it is a Govern. 
ment monopoly only insofar as the ownership of the 
raw material and the utilization of the finished prod- 
uct is concerned. All the operations are conducted by 
private industry. 

Q Well, then, the secrets are known to industry? 

A Since the very beginning, the contractors knew 
the secrets of that part of the enterprise in which they 
are engaged. 


Thorough Screening For Loyalty 


Q Are all those people screened? 

A Yes. Every individual who has access to secret 
data is investigated by the FBI and a report made on 
his character, loyalty and associations. This is all ac- 
cording to law. It is not perfunctory and no exceptions 
are made. For instance, I recall that when Edward 
Stettinius resigned as Secretary of State and joined 
the board of the General Electric Co., he telephoned 
me one day to tell me that he was embarrassed be- 
cause he found he could not participate in discussions 
among his fellow directors when the contract with the 
AEC was the subject. Of course, his investigation was 
easily completed. 

Q If industrial know-how is as valuable as it ap- 
pears to have been, isn’t it logical to believe that, ur- 
less a country has know-how equivalent to ours, it 
cannot keep pace with us? 

A It would depend upon the amount of effort 
that some other country might put into the prob- 
lem; upon whether they had discovered different 
techniques and upon what you have in mind by 
“keeping pace.” When you have atomic weapons 
and others have none, your situation is vastly di- 
ferent than when you both have them, even though 
you may have more. 

Q How large an expenditure do you think it will 
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take to keep technically ahead of competition of other 
countries? 

A I don’t know the answer to that. I don’t think 
anyone knows it. 

Q Do you think this setup of a Joint Congressional 
Committee on Atomic Energy is a wise one? 

A I certainly do. The fact that a Committee exists 
which has the responsibility to keep fully and current- 
ly informed of the activities of the AEC has made it 
unnecessary to expose sensitive data to a larger group 
and has therefore reduced the possibility of compro- 
mise of information. The Joint Committee has really 
ridden herd on the Commission and I think that, 
while at times we may have felt that they were tough, 
it would have been a handicap to have been required 
to operate without their advocacy before the Con- 


gress. 


Constructive Criticism Is Favored 


@ Do you think the Commission would have 
avoided public criticism? 

A Constructive criticism of any agency of the Gov- 
ermment is salutary. Like other public agencies, our 
periodic reports give an impression of infallibility 
and omniscience. It is well to be called to account for 
mistakes. 

Q But, on the other hand, you have had a Com- 
mittee of Congress which has made a criticism which 
the public could not judge. 

A A very full report was made. In the main it was 
not critical. It even went so far as to commend the 
virtue of dissent among the Commission on issues of 
principle. 

Q But the charge of “incredible mismanagement’? 

A The majority did not sustain that charge. I am 
inclined to think that the Commission benefited by 
the investigation. 

Q Would the Committee have had access to your 
dissents if there hadn’t been an investigation? 

A I don’t know. 

Q Would it be discreet to say that these dissents 
are now the viewpoint of the majority of the Com- 
mission? 

A I cannot speak for my colleagues on that point. 

Q Is it a matter of public knowledge that the Com- 
mission divided on the H-bomb? 

A I believe it is not a matter of public knowledge 
how the Commission stood individually on the H- 
bomb. 

Q Was it necessary to make the decision public? 

A The President evidently felt that it was. I agree 
with his decision. 

Q What about the type of personnel that ought to 
be on the AEC of the future as you see it? 

A Well, because I think that the first Commission 
was a good one—and, consequently, I may be biased 
—I would say that the AEC of the future ought to in- 
clude a scientist, a man with some background in 
public service, a man with industrial experience, a 
man with legal and legislative experience, and a man 





with administrative experience. All of them, of course, 
become administrators, and the varying degrees and 
kinds of background contribute to a comprehensive 
synthesis. 

Q You are one of the original members of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, Mr. Strauss, are you 
not? 

A Yes, I am one of the two remaining members of 
the first Commission. President Truman asked me to 
serve the day before he signed the McMahon Act in 
July, 1946. I was appointed for a two-year term, 
which would have expired in June, 1948. It was ex- 
tended by amendment to the Act. I have recently re- 
signed, effective April 15th. 

Q You have often been mentioned as dissenting 
from the majority of your colleagues. Was your resig- 
nation due to differences that were insoluble? 

A Not at all. Our differences were those of reason- 
able men with divergent views on the law and on the 
weight to be given to matters affecting the national 
security. I did not originally intend to serve this long, 
and last year would have asked the President to re- 
lease me but for learning of atomic progress in Russia 
and the subsequent consideration of the thermonuclear 
weapon—the H-bomb, that it. I asked to be relieved 
when the matters with which I was mainly concerned 
had been resolved as I had hoped and recommended. 
I have been separated from my private affairs for nine 
years on this and active duty in the Navy. 


Wear and Tear on Commissioners 


Q Would you say that men ought to be willing to 
make a career of this for life or are we going to have 
to reconcile ourselves to a constant turnover in this 
Commission? 

A I am afraid that there will be a constant turn- 
over. So long as this is an enterprise which will require 
large appropriations of federal funds, it will be a tar- 
get, and as long as it is a target, it will entail a great 
deal of wear and tear on individuals. Furthermore, 
from the point of view of the country, I think it is 
good that the occupational disease of bureaucracy— 
the inability to know when the time has come to step 
down voluntarily—is avoided by appointments which 
have termination dates. The Atomic Energy Act, as 
you will recall, provides for rotation. 

Q Would you have a different type of operation if 
you didn’t have to have secrecy? Would you be able 
to work more efficiently if this were a product that 
was not secret? 

A The answer is “yes” to the first question. To the 
second question, the answer is “yes” if, instead of effi- 
ciently, you mean more conveniently and more eco- 
nomically. But so long as atomic energy is of military 
interest, that is to say, to the national defense and se- 
curity, secrecy will be implicit. That is true not only 
about atomic energy but with the manufacture of 
fuses, rockets, planes, mines, depth charges, and or- 
thodox munitions generally. 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Q There is the constant military angle, there- 
fore, that imposes security on you? 

A Yes, but that is not new and did not originate 
either with the AEC or with the military. Back in 
1939 when it became apparent that we were in a 
“cold war” with Germany, the scientists of the 
United States voluntarily organized a censorship 
committee which imposed secrecy on all scientific 
matters having to do with all fields of possible mili- 
tary interest—including atomic energy, which was 
then only an idea militarily. This was a voluntary 
suppression of the freedom of scientific publica- 
tion in the interest of the long-range protection of 
that freedom. There have been some expressions to 
the effect that scientists wish to give all secrets 
away. I think it would be well to emphasize how 
incorrect this is and to refer you to the beginning 
of the third chapter of the Smyth Report [‘“‘Atomic 
Energy for Military Purposes,” by Henry DeWolf 
Smyth], in which the history of the institution of 
secrecy in respect of atomic energy by scientists 
themselves is clearly set forth. 

Q But how long can so-called secrets be main- 
tained with human knowledge being as widespread 
as it is? Isn’t tt a matter of just being ahead for a 
few years? Isn’t everything available sooner or 
later to the human mind everywhere? 

A Yes, as a general thing simultaneous discovery 
and invention is a recognized phenomenon and, in 
a given stage of the art, people of similar training 
will discover similar things though widely sepa- 
rated in geography, but the difference in time which 
does occur, even though it may be small, is very 
important. 

Q On the assumption that you are in a race? 

A On some such assumption. We are in a race as 
long as we do not have world security. My point is 
that there are secrets in point of time even if they 
are eventually discovered by others. I am discount- 
ing the theft of secrets by espionage. When that 
happens, our own carelessness or overconfidence is 
to blame. As long as we live in a world where force 
may be the last argument, we have no choice but 
to maintain security of information on weapons. 
The more devastating the weapon, the more im- 
portant security becomes. 


Dr. Fuchs and Russia’s Bomb 


Q A while back you referred in passing to the 
atomic explosion in Russia last autumn. Could they 
have had that without the information they re- 
ceived from Dr. Klaus Fuchs, the British atomic 
scientist who confessed giving secrets to the Soviet 
Union? 

A I don’t know what information they had from 
Fuchs, but it would not surprise me to learn that 
there was a relationship between the events. 

Q Isn’t it true that large numbers of German 
physicists, the best of them, went to Russia after 
the war? 


A I do not know the numbers nor whether they 
were the best. I would not doubt that they have g 
considerable number of German scientists in Rus- 
sia. 

Q What would you say was Dr. Albert Ein. 
stein’s contribution to the atomic problem? 

A Dr. Einstein, as early as 1905, stated that 
mass and energy were equivalent and suggested 
that proof of this equivalence might be found by 
study of radioactive substances. A great many peo- 
ple were engaged in the theoretical and experj- 
mental work in nuclear physics in the years that 
followed. Einstein’s original equation, translated 
into actual numbers, means that about 2% pounds 
of matter converted entirely into energy would give 
25 billion kilowatt-hours of energy, but this of 
course has never been accomplished. 

Dr. Einstein wrote a letter to the President in 
the fall of 1939 in which he recommended the de- 
sirability of encouraging work in this field on the 
assumption that the Germans were engaged in it, 
A number of the men who took part in the Man- 
hattan Project and made large contributions to it 
were his students or had been substantially in- 
fluenced in their work by his early papers. 


Co-operation of Scientists 


Q I wonder whether scientists are co-operating 
with you or whether you have been having diffi- 
culty? 

A I am glad you asked that. There is an im- 
pression in some quarters that the scientists are 
holding back. This is just not true. There are 
some scientists who feel strongly on the sub- 
ject of nuclear weapons and who have recently 
made public pronouncements of their views. 
There is an even larger number whose views 
have not been publicized. There are many hun- 
dreds who are daily at work for the Government 
in the enterprise. 

I would suppose that opinion was divided among 
scientists as it is among men of lesser attainments, 
since the question is not a scientific but a political 
and a moral one. In essence, there is nothing evil 
in natural forces themselves—evil resides only in 
human behavior. We cannot control behavior in 
others by unilaterally disarming ourselves. 

Q What are the relations between the President 
and the AEC? 

A They are very good. The Commission sees the 
President at stated intervals and at other times 
when particular matters arise concerning which it 
is desirable to inform or consult him. He always 7% 
exhibits very keen interest in the work of the Com- 
mission because of its bearing on the national de- ~ 
fense and security. But also he continually empha- = 
sizes his concern that the benign uses of atomic 
energy, specifically in the medical and biological 
fields, should be developed as rapidly as possible 
and to the utmost. 
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Wave to the man, Shaughnessy, 


HE PAYS HIS OWN WAY, TOO 


If you’re among America’s 36,000,000 passenger auto- 
mobile owners—representing nearly 7 out of 10 families 
—you have a real “‘kinfolk’”’ relationship with our rail- 
roads in more ways than one. 

As a motorist you pay your own way—and then some 
—for the highways you use. So do the railroads. As a 
typical American, you’re strong for the old tradition of 
fair play in competition. So are the railroads. 

That includes competition in transportation, where 
the railroads stand alone in paying not only for their 
steel “highways” but their stations, tunnels and signal 
systems, as well. They pay their own way in every way. 

Yet, the railroads today have to compete with other 





forms of transportation which use highways, airports 
and waterways built and maintained largely by the 
people’s taxes. You contribute to these taxes. So do 
the railroads. 

Where’s the fair play here? You are penalized because 
you pay twice for subsidized transportation. The rail- 
roads are penalized because they must pay completely 
for facilities their competitors get wholly or partly 
“for free’. 

Public opinion can change this situation. And it’s one 
that’s worth changing. With fair, open ‘‘no favorites” 
competition in the best American tradition, the railroads 
will serve you—and all the people—better than ever. 


Fair Play for America’s Railroads 





AMERICAN RAILWAY CAR INSTITUTE 
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_ IN 21 strates of the union get 
more cash from federal, State and local aces 
governments than they get from factory G t C h t ; d d | 

pay rolls. In 15 other States, government overnmen aS 0 n IVI la S ee, 
payments are more than half as large as 
manufacturing pay rolls. In no State do 
government payments amount to less than 
a fourth of the income paid by manufac- 


turers to their workers. 
This gives an idea of the importance of (Income Payments Fr om 
government to the country’s business ac- Government asa 


tivity. Out of government flows an enor- 


mous = of ~ that mene trade Percentage of 
to merchants and orders to producers. . 

Government payments to dividuals Manufacturing Pay Rolls) 
amount to about 28 billion dollars a year, 
compared with 46 billion in pay rolls of 
the manufacturing industry. 

The importance to each State of cash 
supplied by taxpayers is shown in the 
Pictogram. In 10 States, government ac- 
tivities provide more than twice the 
amount of cash income to individuals as 
they do to manufacturing. In one State— 
North Dakota—government, as an income 
producer, is six times as important as man- 
ufacturing. 

The flow of cash from taxpayers through 
governments to individuals is increasinglv 
important to more and more areas. Nearly 
6 million civilian workers depend upon 
some government directly for their liveli- 
hood. They are the people on government 
pay rolls. They form about a tenth of the 
total number of employed. They include 
schoolteachers, public librarians, scientists 
and engineers as well as employes of 
purely governmental bureaus: 

In addition, thousands of farmers 
receive price-support and conservation 
checks from the Federal Government and 
other thousands get pensions, relief pay- 
ments and other forms of governmental 
aid. Many contractors get their income as 
suppliers and builders for government. 
Government has become the largest single 
enterprise in the country. 

A State-by-State analysis discloses that 
only in heavily industrialized States do 
factory pay rolls top Government pay- 
ments as a supplier of individual incomes. 
Even in some important industrial States, 
government activities provide a larger 
source of income than factories. In Cali- 
fornia, government payments are larger 
than factory pay rolls. In New York, they 
are 60 per cent as large. 

Government payments, in fact,.account 
for nearly 14 per cent of all income re- 
ceived by individuals. That’s not as large 
“s a papa but it’s larger than Pictogram 

arming and is growing. bes 
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you CAN BE SURE..IF rs Westinghor ise 





WHAT A TALE THIS 


@ See that glowing red spot of light? That’s 
our prize tattletale . . . and yours. It speaks 
for you, instead of against you. 

It tells your electric utility when you and 
your neighbors have quietly added so much 
new “load” to the everyday job of the trans- 
former that more capacity is needed. It warns 
them of other service needs, too. 

This tattletale is Westinghouse-conceived. 
It works hand in hand with other automatic 
protective devices inside the transformer tank, 


OF THE BROADEST tINeE OF ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
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TATTLETALE TELLS! 


to make this important link in your chain of 
electrical service completely self-protecting. 

The goal of your electric utility is to give you 
perfect service. They’re installing hundreds 
of thousands of these Westinghouse achieve- 
ments throughout the backyards of the nation 
—in order to be sure that they give you the 
best possible service. 


And like the electric utilities, you too can be 


sure if the electrical things you buy always 
carry the name Westinghouse. 
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THE BATTLE AGAINST FEAR 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 


“The world may be destroyed by ‘chain 
| reaction’ from a hydrogen bomb... . No time to 
' lose... . The clock is ticking toward disaster... . 
There must be more armament. . . . More bombs 
_ than Russia. . . . Maybe they’ll strike first. . . . 
Maybe we should... .” 

And so the whole world is enveloped in fears of 
its own making. 

It is as if death-dealing weapons had never be- 
fore destroyed men, women and children—as if 
war had never taken a horrible toll—as if death 
by man-made bomb is any different from death by 
the sword or the bullet. 

Many centuries ago the Commandment was 
given: “Thou shalt not kill.” But man, while pun- 
ishing individual murder, has condoned organized 
murder. 

Has a sense of guilt finally overtaken the world? 
Is that the reason we are now weighed down by 
the awfulness of war itself? 

It is easy to rationalize war. We proclaim with 
all sincerity that we never make war on others— 
we fight only when attacked and only in self- 
defense. And, it is asked, should there not be arma- 
ment to protect against such aggression? 

There must, of course, be armament and there 
must be defense forces—just as there must be fire 
houses and fire-fighting equipment. But there also 
must be fire prevention. Wars are not a matter of 
spontaneous combustion. Wars are man-made, 
and rarely is the guilt for a war wholly on one side. 


Wars don’t commence only when hostili- 
ties are begun. They begin years and years before 
in the hearts and minds of men. Communists with 
evil spirit were not born yesterday. Their exploita- 
tion of millions of helpless persons is the direct 
consequence of man’s failure to deal with human 
problems—with the failure of man to take note of 
the plight of his brother. 

We today are bringing on the next war. We may 
not yet see clearly our own tendency to become 
provocative. But it is there—a bland refusal to 
inform ourselves on the real issues, a willingness 
to accept superficiality, prejudice, hysteria, and 
mere arms as a complete substitute for any other 
approach to man-made dilemmas—as, for instance, 
the approach by faith and the spirit. 


To many persons this is mawkishness, softness, 
and even insanity. They impatiently erect barriers 
in their own minds. They have been taught to fight 
with their fists. They know less about victories that 
come out of the head—out of genuine faith, and 
out of honest self-examination. 

We today are bringing on the next war—by our 
orthodoxy of method, our rigidity of formula in 
diplomatic intercourse, our pride, and our belief 
that vicious animals have never been tamed except 
by the whip. 

Granting that in Moscow is a small band of evil 
men, how long will the few rule the many—for- 
ever? Are 210,000,000 minds really unreachable? 
Are they ready for extermination? Have they no 
fears like ours? Have the Russian people heard 
nothing about our B-36s and of the 70 target cities 
marked for destruction by our atomic bombs? 


The whole world cannot continue to live 
this way—in an atmosphere of threat and counter- 
threat, in abject fear. 

The Scriptures speak of those “who through fear 
of death are all their lifetime subject to bondage.” 

We must have faith in man’s genius—in man’s 
capacity to find a way to improve living standards 
in a world of both poverty and abundance. Is 
materialism and selfishness our only doctrine? Do 
economic power and property afford the only en- 
joyment—the only compensations? Or are we 
ready at last to understand that spiritual compen- 
sations can bring greater happiness? 

The battle against fear is a battle against guilt— 
against man’s sins of omission in a world that has 
not yet learned true brotherhood. 

We must begin to conquer our fears and face 
truth. Bombs themselves are harmless pieces of 
metal. Only man-directed weapons can destroy 
anything. It is fear of our fellow man and not of 
his contrivances that puts us in a panic. 

When shall man learn how to control man? This 
is not a matter of physical weapons. It is a matter 
of justice, of fairness, of kindliness, of tolerance, of 
unselfishness, of sacrifice, of willingness to face evil 
with the strength that faith in God alone can 
give. . “Though I walk through the valley of 
the shadow of death, I will fear no evil: for Thou 
art with me... .” 
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Haitians Build a Big Exposition Along Avenue Harry S. Truman 


In a Drive to Win 


PORT-AU-PRINCE, HAITI 

_: AMERICAN DESTROYERS steamed 

into the harbor here the other day. 

They tied up at the dock, and soon sail- 
ors were trooping ashore. 

Although there was a time when such 
an event would have signaled U.S. oc- 
cupation of the country, this time the 
sailors were welcomed by the Haitians. 
They had come on a mission of peace 
and good will. What brought the U.S. 
destroyers here, along with the French 
cruiser Jeanne d’Arc was the opening of 
the International Division of the Port-au- 
Prince Bicentennial Exposition. 

The exposition, the first one of such 
magnitude held in the Caribbean area, is 
the Haitian Government’s bid for more 
tourists, especially from the U.S. This 
country long has been a popular stop for 
cruise ships and for air passengers. Since 
the war, the country’s popularity has 
been increasing, and tourism has become 
an important source of income. 

Now, with the exposition and with ad- 
ditional hotel accommodations, the Gov- 
ernment is trying to attract even more 
tourists. And the increasing numbers of 
Americans who visit the exposition are 
finding that, although it is not another 
world’s fair by U.S. standards, it is im- 
pressive, picturesque and different. 

For nearly two miles the exposition 
grounds parallel a new, palm-lined bou- 
levard that skirts the bay. More than a 
score of buildings, modern in design, 
glisten in the tropical sun. Parks, gar- 
dens, reflecting pools and groves of royal 
palms are scattered through the area. 

The largest and most imposing build- 
ings are those that were put up by the 


Tourists and Influence 


Government, among them a large admin- 
istration building, a palace of tourism, a 
post office and a big hotel. Most of them 
lie along the Avenue Harry S. Truman or 
the boulevard. The walls of all of them 
are decorated with murals of Haitian life. 

Fourteen countries have erected pavil- 
ions or have taken exhibit space in other 
buildings. Some of them, as in the case of 
Cuba and Venezuela, have put a good 
deal of money into permanent structures 
of masonry and stucco. The Cubans make 
a bid for big attendance at their pavilion 
by serving free cocktails to visitors. Four 
of the big international organizations 
have displays showing their work. The 
Vatican is represented by a new chapel 
on the exposition grounds. 

By contrast with some of the other 
buildings, the U.S. pavilion, with its 
frame construction, is not a very impos- 
ing structure. But the U.S. exhibits are 
interesting, and most of the Americans 
in Port-au-Prince feel that Commissioner 
John Shaw Young did about as much as 
could be done with the $125,000 at his 
disposal. 

Local disappointment in the U.S. pa- 
vilion was softened somewhat by the 
array of American officials here for the 
opening. They included Warren R. Aus- 
tin, U.S. Representative to the U.N., 
Assistant Secretary of State Edward G. 
Miller, Jr., and most of the generals and 
admirals on duty in the Caribbean. 

In another part of the grounds are ex- 
tensive Haitian exhibits. These show the 
history, life and products of the country. 

On the less serious side, the exposition 
includes a traditional midway, operated 
by a big amusement company from the 





International Trade 


United States. Visitors can go to night 
clubs, see cockfights, watch dancers and 
other side-show performers or take 
fling at numerous “games of skill? and 
gambling ventures. 

High spot of the exposition for both 
Americans and Haitians is the program 
of folk dances. Given several times each 
month in an open-air theater, this pro- 
gram portrays the customs and longings 
of the Haitian people. 

Cost of the exposition to the Haitian 
Government, so far, runs in the neigh- 
borhood of 5 million dollars. There is 
some criticism of President Dumarsais 
Estimé for having launched what, in this 
poor country, is an expensive project. 

The permanent buildings, however, 
are to be used as Government offices 
after the exposition closes. Besides, the 
replacing of slums and swamps with bov- 
levards and parks has given public pride 
and morale a lift. Most Haitians feel that 
the project is worth while. 

Even the travelers who don’t go to the 
exposition find Haiti’s rugged scenery 
and her people, with their blend of Afri- 
can and French cultures, fascinating. 
Besides, bargain hunters are elated at 
being able to buy handmade objects of 
mahogany for almost nothing and fine 
old rum for 80 cents a bottle. 

Tourist business already is so good 
that visitors during the winter season 
find it is a good idea to make hotel res- 
ervations in advance. The exposition is a 
pretty ambitious attempt to increase this 
business on a large scale. It will be some 
months, however, before the figures are 
in to show whether this attempt will be 
a complete success. C.H.G. 
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True-False tests along with other 
types of tests have helped salesmen 
remember up to fifty per cent more of 
the information given them. Product 
specifications, market data bulletins, 
sales and merchandising tips are other 
examples of training material that 


have proved so valuable in this im- 
portant work. And now modern 
mimeographing lets you develop your 
own training aids—lets you produce 
them easily and economically. For 
more information mail the coupon 
below. 


ill be The test shown here was actually produced with an A. B. Dick mimeograph 
C.H.G. stencil. The mimeograph process uses a stencil to make clear, sharp copies 

of anything written, typed or drawn. A. B. Dick mimeographs are for use 

with all makes of suitable stencil duplicating products. This process 

| successfully meets a// the requirements of duplicating—speed, legibility, 


7 ease of operation, versatility and low overall cost—without sacrificing 
any one requirement to excel in another. 
{ That's why Mimeographing is BALANCED Duplicating 
/ 4 e A. B. DICK COMPANY, Dept. UN-350 
5700 Touhy Avenue, Chicago 31, Illinois 
I’d like more information about how to produce inexpensive—yet 





THE FIRST NAME IN MIMEOGRAPHING 


more effective training material. 


Company 
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A new “Red hunt,” involving the State 
Department and, perhaps, this year’s con- 
gressional elections, is bringing two mem- 
bers of the Senate into big headlines. 
They are: 
> Joseph R. McCarthy, an energetic 
young Wisconsin Republican, who 
charges that the Department has been 
infiltrated by at least 57 Communists or 
Communist sympathizers. 
> Millard E. Tydings, Maryland Demo- 
crat, chairman of the subcommittee in- 
vestigating the charges, who with other 
Democrats is wondering just how much 
information Mr. McCarthy may have, 

Sources. The Wisconsin Senator has 
excerpts from selected documents in 
the Department’s loyalty files, supplied, 
he says, by “loyal Americans” in the De- 
partment. He asserts that the Depart- 
ment's files are being rifled, stripped of 
papers that the departmental officials 
would not like to be made public. 

Democrats, Mr. Tydings among them, 
have been perturbed at reports that Mr. 
McCarthy has a rather complete set of 
documents. They have found the latter 
reluctant, however, to name names, to be 
specific and produce his evidence. At one 
point the Democrats were considering 
subpoenaing Mr. McCarthy’s files. 

Senator Tydings, meanwhile, has been 
trying to keep the hearings (conducted 
by a subcommittee of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee) from becoming an in- 
discriminate smearing of possibly inno- 
cent people. He has insisted that Mr. 
McCarthy prove his charges as he goes 
along and that denials be given an op- 
portunity to catch up with accusations. 

This has resulted in protracted wrangling, 
with Republicans lining up against 
Democrats on a party basis. 

Politics. The whole inquiry, in fact, 
has loud political overtones. Months 
might be spent in cross-examination of 
Senator McCarthy and in the presenta- 
tions of other witnesses. Thus the hear- 
ings might be spun out to run into the 
congressional pre-election campaigning 
of next autumn. 

At the very least, Mr. McCarthy and 
his colleagues could expect that repeated 
accusations, and their reiteration in head- 
lines, might make an impression on an 
electorate that is jittery over Commu- 
nists and inclined to be responsive to 
such a campaign. 

It also is said in the Senate that the 
accusations are intended, in part at least, 
to embarrass Secretary of State Dean G. 
Acheson. The latter already has become 
the target of much congressional criticism 
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McCarthy-Tydings Feud Over Loyalty Check Threatens to Last 
Until Election . . . Mr. Pike Carries on Lilienthal Policy in AEC 
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THE DUELISTS: DEMOCRAT TYDINGS VS. REPUBLICAN McCARTHY 
. an inquiry with loud political overtones 


for his statements on the Alger Hiss case, 
his policy in China and his refusal to 
heed appeals that he try talking things 
over with the Russians again. Mr. Ache- 
son is in an obviously shaky position. 
Senator McCarthy is an audacious 
young Wisconsin lawyer with a vote- 
getting virtuosity that brought him early 





in life a long-held ambition for a place in 
the Senate. Now 40, he was elected three 
years ago last autumn. 

He grew up on a Wisconsin dairy farm, 
left school at 14 to raise chickens and 
also worked for a time as manager of a 
chain grocery store. At 21, he decided he 
wanted more education and completed 
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THE OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF STATE 
... @ barrage of criticism for the occupant 
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his high-school course in a single year. 
He studied engineering at Marquette 
University, switched to law and, at 26, 
was a member of the bar. 

The young lawyer entered private 
ractice, but what he really wanted was 
a political opening. As a Democrat, he 
ran for a job as county attorney, but was 
heaten and decided his future lay with 
the Republicans. In the latter party, al- 
though repudiated by the party leaders, 
he won election as State circuit judge. 

When the war came along, Mr. Mc- 
Carthy quit to enlist in the Marines, went 
to the Solomon Islands as a captain and 
few 17 missions as a rear-seat gunner in 
a dive-bombing squadron. While still in 
the service in 1944, he filed by mail as a 
candidate for the Republican senatorial 
nomination against the incumbent, Alex- 
ander Wiley. Although beaten, he polled 
nearly 100,000 votes. 

His turn came in 1946, however, when 
he ended the long reign of the La Fol- 
lettes by defeating Senator Robert M. 
la Follette, Jr., for the Republican nomi- 
nation and went on to win the general 
election. A whirlwind campaign by auto- 
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-Burck in Chicago Sun-Times 


“WASHINGTON WEATHER‘ 


mobile, bus and airplane and an ability 
to dramatize himself put him in the 
Senate. 

As a Senator, Mr. McCarthy, a robust 
six-footer, gregarious and _ ingratiating, 
has voted dependably with the conserva- 
tive leaders of his party. 

Senator Tydings also is a conserva- 
tive, a veteran of the Senate and of poli- 
tics generally. He was born in Havre de 
Grace, Md., attended public school there, 
took an engineering degree and then was 
attracted to the Jaw. He was graduated 
from the University of Maryland Law 
School in 1913. 

Like Mr. McCarthy, he tried private 
practice, but found himself more inter- 
ested in politics and was elected to the 
Maryland Legislature. With time out for 
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you know that your product is receiving special 
protection against the hazards of shipping. This 
extra protection is your insurance against annoy- 
ing damage and the loss of customer goodwill. 


To put Gaylord Protective Packaging to work 
for you just call the nearest Gaylord sales office. 
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..» Mark of PROGRESS in Railroading 























































The flame with the 14-mile reach 


S YOU RODE A TRAIN on a cold 
winter’s night, you may have caught 
sight of a bundled-up trackman standing 
near a switch with a lighted torch. His job 
is to make sure that ice and snow don’t 
lock the switch in one position. 


leaving the switch clear for safe operation! 
These gas heaters are already installed at 
key points on the railroad, with more to 
come. Here is another example of Erie’s 
progressive railroading—the continuous 
search to improve the safe, dependable 
transportation of passengers and freight. 


Erie 


Railroad 


Serving the Heart of Industrial America 


The Erie Railroad has improved on this 
practice by installing remote-control gas 
heaters on switches. These are operated by 
a dispatcher from a control point as far 
away as 14 miles—or even farther! 


As he traces the progress of the train over 
his control board, the dispatcher starts 
the heaters by turning a control switch. 
Electric current ignites the gas and the 
flame shoots along the under part of 
the railhead. Away go the ice and snow, 
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distinguished Army service in World 
War I, his political successes have been 
unbroken since that time. He reached 
the Senate at 37, after two terms in the 
House. 

Mr. Tydings, always a battler, chose 
to battle Franklin D. Roosevelt's New 
Deal as it moved more and more to the 
left. He objected to work relief and def. 
cits. His opposition reached a climax. 
however, in his denunciation of the 
Roosevelt Supreme Court reorganization 
proposal of 1937. 

The following year, Mr. Roosevelt put 
Mr. Tydings, with several other consery- 
ative Democrats, on his “purge” list. The 
President spoke several times in Mary. 
land in an effort to defeat him for the 
Democratic senatorial nomination. The 
Senator campaigned energetically and 
won by one of the largest majorities jn 
Maryland’s history. 

Although Mr. Tydings disapproves of 
much of President Truman’s “Fair Deal,” 
he remains on general issues a party man 
and will be alert to prevent the party's 
suffering any undue damage as a result 
of the present hearing. 

Charges. Mr. McCarthy has accused 
Mr. Tydings and other Democrats of try- 
ing to shield the State Department. This 
they deny. In any event the investigation 
now shapes up as a duel between the 
Wisconsin Republican and the Maryland 
Democrat, with important election in- 
fluences possibly hanging in the balance. 


ATOMIC ADMINISTRATOR 


> Sumner T. Pike is running the Atomic’ 
Energy Commission and its vast pro- 
grams for the time being. Mr. Pike’s job 
as Acting Chairman is to keep research 
programs going, continue _ stockpiling 
atomic bombs and make a start on the 
manufacture of the hydrogen bomb, a 
weapon that he calls a “frightful thing.” 

There are additional chores. Some ad- 
ministrative methods are said to need 
straightening out. There has been wran- 
gling among Commission members, which 
Administration officials think should be 
stilled. And security safeguards must be 
made airtight. President Truman report- 
edly is looking for a chairman who will 
“knock heads together.” Meanwhile, he 
is relying on the amiable but firm-minded 
and persuasive Mr. Pike. 

Republican. The Acting Chairman is 
a Maine-born Republican who calls him- 
self “leftish, as Republicans go.” He made 
a fortune in oil and then left business to 
go to work for the New Deal, first as an 
advisor to the then Secretary of Com- 
merce, Harry Hopkins, later as a member 
of the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion, and from its beginnings a member of 
AEC. He also served on the Temporary 
National Economic Committee, which 
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investigated monopolies for several years 
beginning in 1938. : 
\fr. Pike, 58, was educated in Maine, 
at Hebron Academy and Bowdoin Col- 
lege. After graduation he went to work 
for Stone and Webster, a large Boston 
iblic-utilities firm. For several years, he 
iied selling equipment for filling stations 
in the Southwest and in 1923 went to 
New York broke, he says, and in debt. 
“Ip Wall Street, he worked for a firm 
engaged in trade with South and Central 
jmerica. He got into fire insurance and 
fom that into investment banking. For 
il years, from 1928 to 1939, he roamed 
he world developing oil and mining 
enterprises. Since then, most of his time 
has been spent with the Government. 

4s an SEC Commissioner and a 
nonopoly investigator, Mr. Pike was re- 
ported by New Dealers to be independ- 


—Harris & Ewing 
SUMNER T. PIKE 
... prelude to a ‘head knocker”’ 


ent and open minded, despite his back- 
ground of Republicanism and big finance. 
But, when he came up for reappointment 
to his present job on the Atomic Energy 
Commission, objections to his confirma- 
tion were raised because of his New 
Deal connections. The opposition, how- 
ever, petered out. 

Mr. Pike says he gets a “tremendous 
kick” out of his work in AEC, that he 
wouldn't have missed it for anything. He 
has been impressed particularly by the 
quality and type of the minds with which 
he has been brought in contact, scientists 
and others he would not have met in any 
other field. 

In any splits within the Commission, 
Mr. Pike usually sided with former 
Chairman David E. Lilienthal. For the 
period just ahead, until Mr. Truman 
finds a “head knocker,” Mr. Pike simply 
picks up where Mr. Lilienthal left off. 
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“De Alps...de Andes...but dere’s 


: nuttin here about climbin’ Cyclone!” 


IF this “mountain climber” should 
reach the top of this Cyclone Fence, 
the barbed wire would bring forth a 
yodel—but fast! 

Because it protects property and 
equipment so effectively, Cyclone 
Chain Link Fence is understandably 
unpopular with would-be intruders. 
Quite natural, then, that the reverse 
is true with property owners. But it 
isn’t protection alone that “‘sells’”’ 
Cyclone Fence so consistently to plant 
management. Cyclone’s complete 
“entrance and exit control”’ is no small 
factor. And, of vital importance to 
plant officials, is the way Cyclone 
Fence stands up, year after year, with- 
out upkeep expense. 

For the full story, send for our free 


’ 


book, ‘Your Fence.”’ For help on a 
specific fence project, free assistance 
is available from Cyclone’s sales engi- 
neers. These men echo our statement: 
No job is too large—no job is too small 
for Cyclone. 

SEND FOR FREE BOOK. You'll find our big, 
32-page fence catalog a valuable refer- 
ence book. It’s full of pictures, facts, 
specifications. Shows 14 types of fence. 
Describes gates and other property 
safeguards. Before you choose any 
fence for your property, get the facts 
about Cyclone. 


CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION 


(American Steel & Wire Company) 
WAUKEGAN, ILLINOIS BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


U-S°S CYCLONE FENCE 


CLIP THIS COUPO 


1 Cyclone Fence, Waukegan, Ill., Dept. E-30 ' 

END IT TO— : Ae akioky, Oh ainaggaton : 
SEND | Please mail me, without obligation, a copy of ‘““Your Fence.” | 
a i 
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(This article represents the result of an extensive research on 
a problem of outstanding importance in National Affairs.) 





Special Report 
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FAR WEST: INDUSTRIES’ MAGNET 


Pacific States Are Fastest-Growing Section 


West Coast shows up as the 
fastest-growing industrial area in 
the U.S. Advances, in 10 years, 
outstrip all other regions. 

Population is going up faster 
than in gold-rush days. Basic 
industries, mushrooming _ since 
1939, are on the Coast to stay. 

Some trouble spots appear. 
But, mostly, they are just growing 
pains as U. S. industry goes West. 


Spectacular rise of the Pacific 
Coast region toward top rank in in- 
dustry is being revealed as the most 
significant regional development in 
recent U.S. history. The “new indus- 
trial empire in the West” is no long- 
er a promise. It is an actuality. And 
the gains are continuing. 

Sprawling metropolitan Los Angeles 
—pacemaker of the new West—already is 
the third largest city in U.S. It now is 
the biggest auto-assembly center in the 
country, after Detroit, and has nearly 
half of the U.S. aircraft industry, virtu- 
ally all of the motion-picture industry 
and important parts of nearly every other 
major industry. 


Trends of industry in California, Ore- 


gon and Washington are being revealed 
by the official census of manufacturers 
and other Government surveys. These 
show that the migration of millions of 
people is providing the basis for a new 
producing and consuming belt that may 
rival the Lakes-to-Atlantic belt of the 
Northeast. Water-power projects, paid 
for by Government, are providing the 
electric energy. Investment by business 
is providing the tools. The West is sup- 
plying the materials from its own mines, 
fields and forests. 

Result is that, in factory employment, 
in home building, in trade, in nearly 
every activity, the Pacific Coast is mak- 
ing by far the most general gains of all 
U.S. regions, as the series of surveys by 
U.S. News & World Report shows. Facts 
behind these gains are important to peo- 
ple who live on the Coast, and to busi- 
nessmen everywhere who are _ looking 
for new factory sites or new markets. 

Broad view of change on the Coast, 
shown in the chart on this page, is one of 
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unbroken progress. Details of that 
change, however, show major variations 
among the three States, as the table on 
page 46 reveals. 

Manufacturing expansion at better- 
than-average rates is reported by all three 
of the Pacific States. Rated on the basis 
of value added to materials by manu- 
facturing, Oregon ranked third in U.S. 
for its growth. California was thirteenth. 
And that growth is continuing. California, 
for example, had only about 1 out of 
every 20 U.S. factory workers in 1947. 
But in that year U.S. industry was put- 
ting into California $1 out of every $12 
it spent on new plant construction. 

Factory employment on the Coast 
rose half again as fast between 1939 and 
1947 as in the country at large. But, on 


Changes in Pacific 


Bank deposits AY 


Value of U.S 


home building in U.S. 


PER CENT CHANGE SINCE 


population 


this score, it was California that made the 
big difference. A jump of 95 per cent 
added another 1 per cent of all U.S, fae. 
tory workers to California pay rolls. That 
trend, too, is continuing. Percentage gain 
in factory employment from 1947 to 1948 
was nearly three times as large on the 
Coast as in U.S. as a whole. 
Population increase on the Coast 
since 1939 has dwarfed the growth that 
occurred in the gold rush 100 years ago, 
By 1948, Oregon’s population was up 50 
per cent from 1940; California’s, 49 per 
cent; Washington’s, 40 per cent. By mid- 
1949, the region’s population had in- 
creased 53 per cent since 1939. Biggest 
part of that increase is from migration. 
The decennial federal census that is to 
take place next month will show that well 
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Yes, this is hay—just plain dried grass. City 
folks haven’t much use for it, except maybe for 
upholstery on hay rides. But without it they 
would have some pretty slim eating. 


Hay and grass from a billion acres of grass- 
lands do more than half the job of feeding the 
animals that keep us in steaks, roasts and chops. 


This process of turning grass into meat is one 
of nature’s ideas that works well for all of us. 
Much of this country’s grazing land is on wind- 
blown acres that should not be plowed, or on 
slopes that would wash away without grass. 












































Livestock farming makes these acres productive 
for everyone and keeps them productive, too. 
Animal agriculture enriches the soil so it will 
grow more grass. The same grass that supports 
food-producing animals also ties down the soil, 
conserves water, and preserves fertility for 
future years. 

The land supplies the grass; the farmer and 
rancher provide the animals; the meat packer 
converts the animals into meat; the retailer 
turns it into kitchen-size cuts and slices. dnd 
meat moves from farm to table at a lower service 
cost than almost any other food. 


American Meat Institute 


Headquarters, Chicago * Members throughout the U.S. 
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Scoreboard of Progress—Pacific States 


(Percentages show regional and State shares of national totals) 








Value Added Factory 
to Materials Production Home Bank 
by Manufacturing Workers Building Population Deposits 
ol ‘\ ft 
1939 1947 1939 1947 1939 1948 1940 1948 1939 1948 
PACIFIC STATES 6.32 % 7.45 % 5.26 % 6.25 % 17.23% 23.87 % 7.45 % 9.89 % 7.64% 10.31% 
WASHINGTON 1.09 1.17 1.05 1.03 1.18 2.22 1.33 1.69 -85 1.30 
OREGON -64 91 .73 77 -68 1.57 .84 1.12 .47 .83 
CALIFORNIA 4.59 5.37 3.48 4.45 15.37 20.08 5:29 7.09 6.32 8.18 
U.S. TOTALS (millions) $24,487 $74,364 7.8 11.9 $2,114 $7,223 131.7 146.1 $68,222 $161,248 


(This detailed picture of changes in the Pacific States’ economy since 1939 is drawn from official reports of the U.S. Bureau of the Census, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce and the U.S. Comptroller of the Currency. Because of rounding, figures do not necessarily add to totals shown for the region.) 








over 5 million people have moved to the 
Coast from all over U.S. since 1939— 
over and above the number moving out. 
That is more people than there are al- 
together in the 10 Mountain States just 
east of the Pacific region. 

This growth is to continue, on the basis 
of official expectations. The Pacific re- 
gion, with a bit over 10 per cent of the 
U.S. population now, is counted on to 
have 12 or 13 per cent or more of the 
total by 1975. 

Income, too, is rising more rapidly on 
the Coast than in U.S. at large. Total in- 
come of individuals in the region jumped 
212 per cent between 1940 and 1948, 
against a rise of 172 per cent for the na- 
tion. But the region’s phenomenal popu- 
lation growth has meant that income per 
person has risen more slowly on the Coast 
than it has in other regions. Income per 
capita in California, for example, was 40 
per cent above the U.S. average in 1940, 
but only 17 per cent above in 1948. Ore- 
gon’s actually dipped below average. 

Even so, incomes generally in the 
region are high. Factory production 
workers in 1947 got an average of $2,890 
on the Coast, against $2,540 elsewhere. 
Nonproduction workers got $4,060, 
against $3,980 elsewhere. Government 
reports show, for another example, that 
clerical workers average higher pay on 
the Coast than anywhere else in U.S. 
California, moreover, is now the leading 
income earner from farming. It gets $1 
in every $10 of cash receipts from farm 
crops in U.S. 

Home-building boom that has been 
created in the region by this rise in popu- 
lation and income is one that probably 
never has been seen in U.S. before. 
Washington and Oregon approximately 
doubled their shares of the U.S. dollars 
spent on new homes from 1939 to 1948. 
Californians, in 1948, spent more on new 
homes than all the residents of New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Ohio to- 
gether. 

Trade prosperity, resting solidly on 
the same foundations, is providing new 
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markets for the nation’s sellers. Depart- 
ment-store sales, rising by 185 per cent 
between 1939 and 1948 for U.S. as a 
whole, were up by more than 200 per 
cent in most Coast cities. In California, 
only the San Francisco-Oakland area, 
Sacramento and San Jose failed to beat 
the U.S. average. The Los Angeles area, 
despite a lag in downtown L. A., made a 
gain of 260 per cent. San Diego was up 
237. In Northern California, the Central 
Valley cities of Bakersfield, Fresno and 
Stockton showed gains of 238 to 272. 

Official reports from Oregon and 
Washington tell the same story of pros- 
perity. Department-store sales at Seattle, 
Everett, Spokane and Yakima more than 
trebled. The same was true of Portland. 
More people, with more money in their 
pockets, have been buying more and 
more products and services. 

That, in short, is the over-all view of 
startling changes that have been taking 
place on the West Coast. In a period in 
which U.S. manufacturing, population, 
employment, income and trade have been 
setting new records for growth, the 
Pacific region has made far-above-aver- 
age gains on nearly every score. 

Biggest single development in Pacific 
manufacturing has been the creation of 
basic industry on the Coast. It means that 
factories in the region are becoming far 
less dependent upon Eastern industry. 
The change is reflected by employment 
in the metals, metal-fabrication, machin- 
ery and transportation-equipment indus- 
tries. Employment in those industries rose 
185 per cent in the region from 1939 to 
1947, while it was increasing 88 per cent 
in the rest of U.S. 

Aluminum for the West Coast aircraft 
industry comes from Washington and 
Oregon, which have 40 per cent of the 
primary-aluminum industry. Steel for car 
bodies and other products comes from 
Fontana, Calif., and from Geneva, Utah. 
Castings for electric equipment, railroad 
cars, bulldozers, car wheels, batteries are 
made locally. 

The West still is a dependent region. 








It has, for example, 6 per cent of all U. §, 
employment in the basic, heavy indus- 
tries. But it is moving toward independ- 
ence. 

California, for example, has made 
spectacular advances in nearly every in- 
dustry. Its primary-metals industry js 
typical. 

Blast furnaces and mills turning out 
iron and steel for California factories ex- 
panded their employment four times as 
fast as the industry did in U.S. as a 
whole between 1939 and 1947. These 
producers, centered in the Los Angeles 
and San Francisco areas—plus an aluni- 
num plant and other metals producers-— 
gave California more than 3 per cent of 
the country’s primary-metals industry by 
1947. 

And this growth is continuing. In 1947, 
California got $1 out of every $12 spent 
on new construction of blast furnaces 
and steel mills in-U.S. The new furnace 
that recently came in at the Kaiser Fon- 
tana plant added 2,400 tons of pig iron 
a day to the supply. 

Around these new sources of metals 
have sprung up hundreds of metal fabri- 
cators—twice as many operating in 1947 
as in 1939, with 2.5 times as many work- 
ers. Producers of structural metal prod- 
ucts, for example, spent $1 on new plant 
and equipment in California during 1947 
for every $7 spent in all the rest of U.S. 

These new supply centers have pro- 
vided the basis, too, for a new machinery 
industry that turns out nearly every kind 
of machinery used in U.S. In nonelectr- 
cal machinery, massed around Los An- 
geles and San Francisco, employment 
rose 220 per cent between 1939 and 
1947. In electrical machinery, it jumped 
266 per cent, against 158 per cent for 
U.S. as a whole. Today, California is one 
of the biggest producers of oil-field ma- 
chinery and tools, of industry apparatus, 
communications equipment and many 
other machinery items. 

Oil refineries—at Los Angeles and San 
Francisco—expanded employment nearly 
half again as fast in the period as the oil 
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What makes a fine 


Ford HAS! 

























Power per pound, ah, there’s the 
secret of that sweet Ford “feel”! 
The '50 Ford has a new 100 horse- 
power V-8, the same type engine 
used in America’s finest cars, and it 
runs so very quietly you'll say: “It 
whispers while it works! “’ 


Safety for safety... Ford takes the 
cup here, too, with those “King Size” 
Brakes that gentle you down to a 
full stop with 35% less pedal push! 
And those big windows give you a 
“look see,” fore and aft, that’s 
really something to cheer about! 
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Ride for ride, it doesn’t take its hat off 
to anybody! From the new front seat 
with non-sag springs and buoyant foam- 
rubber cushion, to the hushed “Mid 
Ship” ride in the “sound-conditioned, “ 
heavy gauge steel “Lifeguard” body, you 
get comfort that’s in a class by itself! 


Fine, yes, fine at low dollar price! 
Just add up the things you call 
“fine’’—style, comfort, perform- 
ance, safety—you get ‘em all inthe 
’50 Ford plus another little item 
big cars can’t even claim, and that’s 
economy! 


“TEST-DRIVE” A ‘50 FORD 


before you buy any car! 
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More and More Advertisers Find... 


HOUSEHOLD 
HITS HOME! 





with the Protit Combination” 


Here are some of the twenty-three 
major new accounts in the first-quar- 
ter HOUSEHOLD! 

These big names have seen how 
HOUSEHOLD hits home. How it 
hits the big home /families...2,107,586 
of them from coast to coast... 62% 
home-owners. Hits ’em with home 
editorial—food, building, furnishing, 
gardening, child care. 

Home Families, Home Editorial... 
that’s the HOUSEHOLD profit com- 


bination. What makes it extra profit- 
able is this: of all the big home maga- 
zines, only HOUSEHOLD hits hard 
at the home towns, the free-spend- 
ing communities under 25,000. 

And remember, HOUSEHOLD 
HITS HOME for the lowest cost per 
page per 1,000—four colors, $3.20; 
black and white, $2.40. 

HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE 
Topeka, Kansas 
Arthur Capper, Publisher 


te HOUSEHOLD neofet combuicatton 


HOME FAMILIES plu HOME EDITORIAL 
CONCENTRATED IN THE HOME TOWNS OF AMERICA! 
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industry did on a countrywide basis, By 
1947, California’s 12.5 per cent share of 
the industry made it the second largest 
in U.S. Chemicals producers, massed in 
the same two metropolitan areas but 
operating also at Fresno and other points, 
made similar big gains in the period, 

Gains have been large, too, in produc. 
tion of all kinds of measuring instruments 
and in lumber. California now has 9 per 
cent of the lumber industry, is third in 
output of softwood. 

Most spectacular advances, though, 
have occurred in the State’s transporta- 
tion-equipment industry, in the output 
of planes, ships, autos, trucks, trailers 
and railroad cars. California now ranks 
second in shipbuilding and repairing, 
with 13 per cent of the entire industry— 
most of it at Los Angeles, San Francisco 
and San Diego. With 15 aircraft plants 
already at Los Angeles—not counting pro- 
ducers of parts and engines—L. A, in 
1947 still was getting 35 per cent of all 
new investment by the country’s aircraft 
producers. 

At least one of three California spe- 
cialties—foods, clothing and pottery—finds 
its way into nearly every home in the 
country. Strides in seafood canning since 
prewar times have given the State more 
than half of that industry, by value 
added. The State is first, too, in all other 
canning and preserving, with more than 
a quarter of the country’s total and get- 
ting more of it all the time. In wine and 
brandy, California already had_ nearly 
three fourths of the industry in 1947 and 
was getting the bulk of that industry's 
new investment. | 

Made-in-California clothing, particu- 
larly sportswear, now has an _ interna- 
tional reputation. As a result, the State’s 
apparel industry—already more than 4 
per cent of the U. S. total—expanded em- 
ployment twice as fast as elsewhere in 
U.S. between 1939 and 1947, and three 
times as rapidly from 1947 to 1948. 

Oregon’s growth in industry, mean- 
while, has been even more spectacular, 
on a percentage basis, although two 
thirds of the State’s factory workers are 
engaged in processing food and lumber. 

Heavy industry in Oregon, almost neg- 
ligible before the war, has been boosted 
by the Reynolds aluminum plant at 
Troutdale, with 10 per cent of the U.S. 
aluminum capacity. Aided by gains in 
iron and steel, the Oregon metals indus- 
try, which employed only 500 production 
workers in 1939, was employing 2.600 in 
1947, most of them in the Portland area. 

With more metal supplied locally, 
metals fabricators in Oregon more than 
doubled their employment by 1947, and 
new plants making machinery expanded 
along with those building and repairing 
ships, to give Oregon a real start on basic 
industries. 
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Still, lumber and its products account 
for more than half of all Oregon factory 
employment. The nation’s leading lum- 
ber producer, the State expanded its 
share of the total industry from 10 per 
cent in 1939 to 14 per cent in 1947. Ore- 
gon’s second largest industry, food proc- 
essing, made its big gains in seafood 
canning and in food freezing, to put the 
State in second place in freezing. 

Washington, too, leans heavily on 
lumber and food processing, ranking sec- 
ond in softwood output. It produces two 
thirds of all U.S. plywood and a seventh 
of the wood pulp. But these industries 
have declined relatively in Washington, 
while others have gained spectacularly. 

A fourfold rise in electric power since 
prewar days has brought Washington 
four aluminum plants. Together, the 
Kaiser plants at Spokane and Tacoma, 
the Reynolds plant at Longview and the 
Alcoa plant at Vancouver have 30 per 
cent of the U.S. capacity. And drawing 
supply from these is another war-built 
plant, the Boeing aircraft plant at Seattle, 
which employes 12 to 15 per cent of all 
the State’s factory workers. It is the 
largest employer, followed by the Han- 
ford plutonium works. Added to Wash- 
ington’s big shipbuilding and repair in- 
dustry—about 4 per cent of the nation’s 
industry is there—the Boeing plant gives 
the State about 1.3 per cent of the U.S. 
transportation-equipment industry. 

Other bigger-than-average expansions 
in Washington have occurred in furni- 
ture, leather and machinery. 

Growing pains are hitting the Pa- 
cific region. In California, even the phe- 
nomenal rate at which new jobs have 
been created has barely kept industry in 
step with the population. Still more fac- 
tories must be built to provide jobs for 
the millions who are attracted to the 
State. 

In Washington and Oregon, electric 
power is the limiting factor, despite tre- 
mendous increases. New generators at 
Grand Coulee Dam are helping. And 
more new units there and at Hungry 
Horse will ease the power pinch. But not 
until McNary Dam starts to generate 
power in 1954 will the Northwest be able 
to throw the door wide to big electro- 
process industries. 

After 1952, a new factor will be favor- 
ing the Pacific Coast. The decennial 
census in April is to show officially the 
population growth that has occurred. As 
a result, California will rate eight more 
seats in Congress, and Washington and 
Oregon will get an additional member 
each. Shift of 10 seats to the Coast will 
make it just that much easier for the re- 
gion to get the power and irrigation proj- 
ects it wants. And the shift is not expected 
to hurt the region’s long fight for lower 
rail-freight rates. 
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New Ditto D-45 
... the Ultimate in 


Systems Duplicators 


To Cut Rewriting 90% 
in Such Routines as 


ORDER-BILLING PRODUCTION 





DITTO D-10 


DIRECT (Liquid) DUPLICATOR 
For Offices, Organizations, Schools 






Makes 140 copies per minute of any- 
thing you write, type or draw. 
stencils, type, ink or makeready 
4 colors in 1 oper- 





for information. 

































gravest headache is 
one you don’t feel 


« « e But—not so at American Brass Co.! 
There, /3 Less Help Handles 80% More 
Volume, with a Ditto ‘‘One-Writing’’ 
System. 


It’s easy to change a method which you KNOW is 
wasteful. The more serious losses go on in systems 
which seem efficient, but are not. Looking at their 
operations in that new light many managers find 
amazing profits where none were apparent. Here’s 
how: 

In such routines as order-billing, production, 
payroll and purchasing, 90 per cent of the work is 
in rewriting the same data on different forms. This 
is a total waste of salaried time. It slows up and 
confuses operations. It strains customer relations. 


IT WASTES PROFITS ENORMOUSLY. 


Yet with a Ditto “One-Writing” System, the writ- 
ing’s done once, then duplicated instantly, mechan- 
ically, without error. There’s no rewriting. The 
procedure is streamlined. Waste becomes profit. 
Cost cuts of 50 per cent and more, plus other bene- 
fits, are common with Ditto. Better mail the cou- 
pon now! And leta Ditto Systems Engineer explain! 


Ditto, Inc. 
2222 W. Harrison St. 
Chicago 12, Illinois 


TRADE MARK REG. U, S. PAT. OFF. 
SS SB SBS SB SS SSS SS OSS SSS SBS SB eee ee ee 


DITTO, Inc., 2222 W. Harrison St., Chicago 12, Illinois 


Gentlemen: Without obligation send me: 

Data on Ditto ‘‘One-Writing’’ Systems. 

1) Have a Ditto Systems Engineer call on me. 

00 More information about the D-10 Duplicator, 


I cece sees ces ceciteateen se csslenrecercnesedsevactosnnninecuresnsuvigeeenioatetas 
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MORE PRESSURE FOR HIGHER PAY “4: 
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Autos, Steel, Others Face Renewed Drives ff fic 
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Autos, steel, railroads are in oo 
for new wage demands from la- nes, 
bor. So are other big industries, 7 
now that coal union has won. voting 
Cost of living, as a reason for eo 
pay boosts, is out. Labor argu- union e' 
ment in period ahead will be for that 
a bigger share of profits. aie 
Behind the new round is John nen, is 

L. Lewis's victory. Other union , 
leaders want to keep up with the Tele 
pace he has set. mine st 
; pressure 

When John L. Lewis won his strike nerease 
in coal, he touched off a series of re- _Thes 
actions among labor leaders that are ikely ? 
to have dollars-and-cents meaning to = 
many employers in the months ahead. an 
Against the background of the settle- ew ar; 
ment in coal: tigh. B 
The auto industry is to face stiffer vill a 
demands and more adamant union atti- Lewis. 


tude than otherwise might have been 
the case. It is to be harder for union 
leaders in the auto industry to settle for 
a small part of what they are asking. 
The Chrysler strike was complicated 


MR 
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further by the coal agreement. Control Exact 
of the Chrysler pension fund has been a chow tk 
major issue. The union’s demand for 10 settleme 
cents an hour received more emphasis, but at tl 
whether this is paid as a direct wage in- things. 
crease or as pensions and insurance bene- Basic 
fits. Coal miners got 8.8 cents an hour, day. Th 
on an 8-hour-day basis, and a 10-cents-a- Lewis a 
ton addition to the welfare fund, amount- RAILROAD TRAINMAN KENNEDY IS MAKING A TEST RUN aday o1 
ing to a total of about 16 cents an hour. to $1.5( 
General Motors now is in a tougher be more 
spot than before the coal settlement. jobs par 
Walter P. Reuther’s United Auto Work- paid on 
ers is asking for a “package” of 31 cents The | 
an hour. This includes a 9-cent raise and 88 cent 
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a pension of $125 a month on a funded 
basis, with the union helping to admin- 
ister the fund. C. E. Wilson, president of 
General Motors Corp., probably can re- 
duce the 31-cent figure considerably, but 
Mr. Lewis helped to make bargain pack- 
ages more costly for employers. 

Ford Motor Co. is to avoid a pay raise 
this year, as in 1949. UAW’s contract per- 
mits wage demands to be filed late this 
year, with Jan. 1, 1951, as the earliest 
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effective date for a raise or a strike. et pay. 
Steel contracts allow wage proposals GE's WILSON IS UP AGAINST PRESSURE FROM UEW‘s CAREY The \ 
from CIO Steelworkers in November, John Lewis started something vents fo) 
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with any change, or strike, taking place 
january 1. Philip Murray is expected to 
try hard to force steel companies to give 
his Steelworkers as big a raise as went to 
miners in steel-company mines. 
flectrical-equipment firms are up 
against more immediate pressure for 
nies. An interunion battle for bargain- 
ing rights complicates the wage picture 
for industry leaders such as C. E. Wilson, 
president of General Electric Co. All 
ysions in this industry are talking about 
nises, but employe elections will decide 
which group actually puts its demands on 
the bargaining table in each plant. Early 
wting gave the edge to James B. Carey 
and his CIO Electrical Workers. 

Railroads now can expect stronger 
ynion efforts to get working-rules changes 
that mean more take-home pay for the 
wews that operate the trains. W. P. 
Kennedy, president of the Railroad Train- 
nen, is making a test run on this issue 
inthe dispute between major roads and 
the Trainmen and Conductors. 

Telephone workers, as result of the 
mine settlement, were put under extra 
jmessure to push harder for a wage 
increase. 

These union drives, and others, are 
likely to be based on a plea for a bigger 
share of industry’s profits. Unions in 1950 
aanot point to rising cost of living as a 
rason for pushing wages higher. The 
ew argument is to be that profits are 
high. Behind that argument, however, 
wil be a desire to keep up with Mr. 
Lewis. 


MR. LEWIS COUNTS 
LOSSES WITH GAINS 


Exact terms of the agreement in coal 
show that John L. Lewis, in the final 
ttlement, got much of what he wanted, 
but at the same time he sacrificed a few 
things. 

Basic pay for miners will be $14.75 a 
tay. That is an increase of 70 cents. Mr. 
lewis asked for an increase of 95 cents 
aday originally, later raised the demand 
to $1.50. Earnings of many miners will 
be more than the new base rate, as some 
jobs pay a higher rate and others are 
paid on tons of coal mined. 

The hourly wage increase amounts to 
$$ cents per hour, on the basis of an 
tight-hour work day. If only productive 
ime is counted, the miners got a raise of 
warly 11 cents an hour. This excludes an 
tour of travel time and a half-hour paid 
hnch period—a total of 6.5 hours’ pro- 
duction. 

Vacations remain as in the old con- 
tract. Miners are to receive $100 in va- 
tation pay each year, and a week away 
om work. Mr. Lewis reportedly asked 
or a longer vacation period, with high- 
et pay. 

The welfare fund is to take in 30 
vents for each ton of coal mined under 
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United Mine Workers contracts. Mr. 
Lewis demanded a 35-cent royalty at 
one time, a 40-cent payment at another. 
He settled for a raise of 10 cents above 
the old 20-cent rate. This represents an 
increase of about 8 cents an hour per 
miner. 

Control of the fund, in effect, is in the 
hands of Mr. Lewis. The agreement 
specifies that Mr. Lewis is to remain 
chairman of the welfare fund and that 
Miss Josephine Roche, present adminis- 
trator of the fund, is to become the so- 
called neutral trustee. Mine operators 
argue that Miss Roche is friendly with 
the miners, will vote with Mr. Lewis 
against the operators’ trustee, Charles A. 
Owen, of New York City. Miss Roche 
replaces Senator Styles Bridges (Rep.), 
of New Hampshire, who had asked to be 
relieved of the post. 

The trustees of the fund are author- 
ized to fix the amounts of pensions to be 
paid, and they direct other phases of the 
welfare program, including hospitaliza- 


a 


—Wide World 


MISS JOSEPHINE ROCHE 


...-‘neutral’’ vote on the fund 


tion of injured miners and dependents, 
and relief benefits for needy miners 


families. 


Benefits from the fund, in theory, 
now are to be available to employes of 


the coal operators without regard to mem- 
bership in the United Mine Workers. 
Operators claim a victory on this issue. 
The old contract allowed benefits to go 
only to members of the union, and thus, 
in effect, gave Mr. Lewis compulsory 
union membership. 

On a related point, operators objected 
to pensions going to retired miners who 
belonged to the union but had not worked 
for the companies paying the royalty. 
The operators argued that this was a vio- 
lation of the Taft-Hartley Act welfare 
section. The new contract specifies that 
trustees are to issue benefits only in ac- 





cordance with the Act’s provisions. A 
court determination may be necessary 
on this question. 

From a practical standpoint, the union 
expects that miners will want to belong 
to the union in order to make sure that 
they get their benefits. Claims for pen- 
sions and other benefits have been han- 
dled by UMW officials in the field. A 
nonunion miner might not get much co- 
operation in processing of his claim. 

The “union shop” continues in ef- 
fect until and unless it is ruled illegal by 
the federal courts. The question now is 
pending in a Circuit Court of Appeals. 
If Mr. Lewis loses there, he will seek a 
Supreme Court decision. In the meéan- 
time, workers getting jobs in the mines 
must join the UMW within 30 davs and 
continue to pay union dues in order to 
retain their jobs. 

The right to strike is restricted in 
the new contract. The miners legally can 
strike on April 1, 1951, or at any later 
date, provided 30 days’ notice is filed. 





WELFARE RECIPIENT 


. .. nonunion men can benefit 


Otherwise the agreement runs through 
June 30, 1952. Mr. Lewis lost his “able 
and willing” clause under which he called 
strikes and short work weeks. “Memorial 
periods” are to be limited to five days a 
year. Formerly, Mr. Lewis used this as a 
substitute for a strike. ‘ 

In place of the “able and willing” 
clause there is a provision in the new 
contract pledging both union and op- 
erators to maintain the integrity of the 
agreement and to do their best to pre- 
vent strikes and lockouts during the 
term of the contract. Whether this sec- 
tion is strong enough to prevent unau- 
thorized walkouts by miners remains to 
be seen. 

The work day is left at eight hours, 
including travel and lunch time. Mr. 
Lewis had asked for a cut to 7.5 hours 
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Carelessness or indifference 


Nearly all FIRES are the result 
of carelessness. Install GLOBE 
Automatic Sprinklers to stop 
these FIRES. That some plant 
owners WON'T do this isn't care- 
lessness, it’s INDIFFERENCE... 
and that’s worse. 


GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 
NEW YORK ...CHICAGO... PHILADELPHIA 
Offices in nearty all principal cities 


THEY PAY FOR THEMSELVES 








PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Common Stock Dividend No. 137 


The Board of Directors on March 1, 
1950, declared a cash dividend for the 
first quarter of the year of 50 cents 
per share upon the Company's Com- 
mon Capital Stock. This dividend will 
be paid by check on April 15, 1950, to 
common stockholders of record at the 
close of business on March 15, 1950 
The Transfer Books will not be closed 


BE. j. 


San Francisco, California 


Beckett, Treasurer 








Enables your WATCHMAN to 
5 prove he’s on the job! 


CHICAGO 
Watchclock System 












Increases property 
protection against 
fire, theft and vandalism. 
Laboratory approved. Perma- 
nently lowers your insurance 
costs. . . . Ask for folder. 


| 
CHICAGO ee 
1531 S$. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5 | 
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with pay for 8 hours. Operators now are 
free to schedule five or six days of pro- 
duction a week, or less when demand 
falls off. Miners get overtime for Satur- 
day work, if scheduled. Mr. Lewis pre- 
sumably cannot order his miners on a 
three-day schedule under the new agree- 
ment. 

Damage suits filed by some opera- 
tors against Mr. Lewis in State courts are 
to be withdrawn as part of the settle- 
ment. These suits sought damages under 
State antitrust laws on the ground that 
the union illegally restricted production 
with its three-day week. 

Adding it up, Mr. Lewis managed to 
win a sizable wage increase when most 
other big unions had settled without any 
raise in this fourth round. His gain in 
pension and welfare benefits of about 8 
cents an hour was as high as most other 
unions got in this field, and higher than 
some. Mr. Lewis, on the other hand, lost 
on some issues, such as his right to call 
strikes at will under the “able and will- 
ing” clause. Operators counted this as a 
big victory as it restored to them control 
ot production. 


MOVES THAT ENDED 
THE COAL DEADLOCK 


What happened in the final moves that 
led to settlement of the long strike in coal 
offers a case history of how strikes finally 
end. 

The union had plaved out its string. 
Stocks of coal on March 3 were down to 
the point where much of industry was 
being forced to close. The weather had 
turned cold and the predictions were it 
would get colder. Federal Judge Rich- 
mond B. Keech had blocked use of the 
Taft-Hartley Act, thus giving John L. 
Lewis an unexpected victory. Mr. Lewis 
had told friends that the Judge probably 
was writing his opinion on an adding 
machine. Mr. Lewis expected to be fined 
millions of dollars. 

Pressure on Mr. Lewis was relieved at 
that point, temporarily at least. Stunned 
Government lawyers heard Judge Keech 
find Mr. Lewis's union innocent of violat- 
ing the injunction against the strike. Op- 
erators had~expected that the courts 
would stop Mr. Lewis with an injunction. 
Now there was no hope along that line. 

Seizure of the mines then was _ pro- 
posed by Mr. Truman. Mr. Lewis saw 
that it was a new kind of seizure; it did 
not promise all that he expected. This re- 
stored the pressure on Mr. Lewis, to some 
extent at least. It also tended to make the 
operators more anxious to reach a settle- 
ment. They did not like the idea of seizure. 

Meanwhile, negotiations seemed to be 
stuck on dead center. Mr. Lewis up to 
then had shown no.signs of compromis- 





JUDGE KEECH 
. - - no adding machine 


ing on his demands. Coal operators also 
were holding firm. For once, the various 
operators’ groups in the industry seemed 
to be united against Mr. Lewis. 

Suddenly, however, on March 3, things 
began to happen. There are differing 
versions of what took place. 

One version is that Harry M. Moses, 
representing United States Steel's coal 
interests, led the way toward settlement 
because Big Steel was running short on 
coal, faced cutbacks in production. This 
report states that Mr. Moses met pr- 
vately with Mr. Lewis and found that 
the miners’ chief at last was ready to 
work out a compromise settlement. 

Mr. Moses, according to this version, 
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. . safer to settle 
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then suggested to David L. Cole, chair- 
man of the President’s special board of 
inquiry, that he drop around to see Mr. 

Lewis. When Mr. Cole discovered that 
fr, Lewis was ready to talk terms of a 
wntract, he asked George H. Love, 
chief negotiator for the Northern and 
Western operators, to meet with Mr. 
lewis. The two men met secretly at 
shout 1:30 p.m., March 3. By 3 p.m., 
that day, the general outlines of a con- 
tact had been negotiated. 

There are other versions, such as a 
eport that it was not the steel compa- 
nies that cracked first, but the Illinois 
wal operators. One report is that the 
llinois operators were threatening to 
ign up on terms accepted earlier by var- 
ious small mines, mainly in Kentucky. 
The Southern operators, who had tried 
fo get a separate contract, were not in on 
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FACT-FINDER COLE 
- «+ finally, a compromise 


the final deal, but they accepted the 
terms in the end, rather than face a pro- 
longed strike in Southern mines. The 
Southerners claimed that Mr. Lewis had 
met some of their demands on the non- 
Wage items. 

One reason for the final break, after 
tine months of negotiations, apparently 
was the seizure proposal sent to Congress 
by Mr. Truman. The operators did not 
like the new-style seizure, under which 
tental would be paid to the mineowners, 
instead of their being allowed to keep 
their profits as in the nominal seizures of 
other years. Also, Mr. Lewis was not 
happy about the proposal that a board fix 

terms and conditions of employment 
for his miners during seizure. 

Operators and Mr. Lewis apparently 
decided that it would be safer to write 
their own ticket. 
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The GREAT MIDWEST... 





Holding fast to its proud place as America’s No. 1 
agricultural region, the Great Midwest in 1949 
produced far more than half of thé country’s im- 
mense grain crop, adding new billions to the 
solid prosperity of its people and their communi- 
ties. 

In 1949, the United States harvested 3,377,- 
790,000 bushels of corn, second largest crop in history 
and exceeded only by the all-time record outturn of 1948. 
Of the total, 1,403,295,000 or over 40 per cent was grown 
in the four Midwest States served by 


The Minneapolis & St. Louis Railway 


These states, Iowa, Illinois, Minnesota and South Da- 
kota, also harvested 653,472,000 bushels of oats, just half 
of the nation’s 1949 crop; 124,165,000 bushels or 55 per 
cent of the soy beans; 22,692,000 bushels or 52 per cent 
of the flax seed; and, as usual, vast quantities of wheat, 
barley, rye, hay and other cash and feed crops. 

Soon, Midwest Farmers will be seeding their fertile fields 
for the new crops, which on the basis of present conditions 
should again be bountiful. As always through nearly a 
century, the Farmers will rely on their Railroads for fast 
transportation of grains and other products; and of the 
feeds, machinery and all the other things they buy. 

For 80 years, the M. & St. L. has been a vital factor in 
freight transportation for Midwest Agriculture and Indus- 
try and for Connecting Railways. Today, the M. & St. L., 
an efficient modern railroad with fleets of new Diesel Loco- 
motives is better equipped than ever to provide 


Fast Dependable Preight Sewice 
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7ée Minneapolis & St. Louis Zacluay 


Traffic Offices in 36 Key Cities 








...Grain Grower for the Nation! 
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TAX SPEED-UP VS. FEDERAL DEFICIT 


Plan: Pay Year’s Corporation Levy in 6 Months 


Speed-up in tax payments by 
corporations is being talked 
about, may pass Congress. It will 
mean paying a year’s taxes in six 
months. 

Plan, gaining support, will re- 
quire all businesses to pay up in 
full by June 15 each year in only 
two installments. 

Small businesses will feel it 
most. Some may have to dip into 
capital or borrow to meet the 
deadline, if plan is approved. 


This may be the last year in which 
corporations will be permitted to 
wait until December 15 to finish pay- 
ing their federal taxes on the pre- 
vious year’s profits. 

There is a growing movement in Con- 
gress to require corporations to pay half 
their taxes by March 15 of each year and 
the other half by June 15. They now pay 
in four installments—March 15, June 15, 
September 15 and December 15. 

Appeal of the plan is that it permits 
Congress, by the simple device of bunch- 
ing corporate tax payments into two in- 
stallments, to wipe out most of the deficit 
that now faces the Government for the 
fiscal year 1951, which begins next 
July 1. 

An alternative plan, one that might be 
adopted as a compromise, would provide 
for three installments the first year, and 
two each year thereafter. This modifica- 
tion, advanced as a way of easing corpo- 
rations into the change-over, would 
delay the major part of the budget bene- 
fit until fiscal year 1952. 

The speed-up scheme still has hurdles 
to cross before becoming law. However, 
it is gathering strength so rapidly that 
corporate executives should start making 
allowances for it in laying financial plans 
for 1951 and future years. 

The plan was offered originally last 
year by Representative Wilbur D. Mills 
(Dem.), of Arkansas, a member of the 
tax-writing Ways and Means Committee 
of the House. Since then, it has won sup- 
port from Treasury Secretary John W. 
Snyder as a “desirable tax reform.” Rep- 
resentative Robert L. Doughton (Dem.), 
of North Carolina, chairman of the Ways 
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and Means Committee, is reported to 
favor it. 

How it will work, if it becomes law, 
can be seen by taking an example: 

Say the Brown Manufacturing Corp. 
makes a taxable profit of $100,000 in 
calendar year 1950. The tax on that 
amount of profit, at current rates, is 
$38,000. 

Under present law the corporation 


1 Fertthena’ 
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REPRESENTATIVE MILLS 


ments—the first by March 15, the second 
by June 15. 

Effect on corporations is the point 
at issue in preliminary debates on the 
Mills bill. 

Some tax leaders, including Senato, 
Walter F. George (Dem.), of Georgia, 
chairman of the Senate Finance Com. 
mittee, fear it will work a hardship on 
small companies, the ones that pay taxes 


Harris & Ewing 


“Paid in full’ by June 15? 


will be expected to pay $9,500, or one 
fourth of the amount of the tax, by 
March 15, 1951, and similar amounts by 
June 15, September 15 and December 15. 

If Congress passes the Mills bill as 
now written, the company will be re- 
quired to pay half the tax, or $19,000, by 
March 15, 1951, and the remaining $19,- 
000 by June 15. After that, the company 
will have no more taxes to pay until 
March 15, 1952, when the first payment 
on 1951 earnings comes due. 

Now suppose the plan is modified so 
that three.installments are permitted the 
first year. Then the Brown company will 
be expected to pay one third of its tax, 
or $12,666, by March 15, 1951, with sim- 
ilar installments June 15 and September 
15. In 1952 and all succeeding years, the 
company’s tax would be due in two pay- 


out of earnings instead of setting aside 
reserves to cover tax liabilities. 

It is argued that, if corporations are 
required to pay a year’s taxes in sik 
months, some of the smaller companies 
will be hard pressed to raise the cash. If 
so, they may have to borrow money a 
the bank, or else dip into working capital 
Then, so the argument goes, the effect 
might be to force some firms to change 
their plans, perhaps retard expansion. 

On the other side, it is contended that 
corporations are in no position to com 
plain about being required to pay ™ 
earlier, since the whole question is how 
long companies should be permitted to 
use, for their own private purposes. 
money that really belongs to the Gover 
ment. It is argued that, since individuals 
must pay as they go, corporations should 
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SENATOR GEORGE 
Hardships for small companies? 





not be permitted to take a whole year to 
pay their taxes. 

If necessary, advocates of the Mills 
bill are prepared to exempt the smallest 
corporations, the ones that presumably 
would be hit hardest, from the proposed 
faster payment schedule. These com- 
panies account for a relatively small 
portion of corporate tax revenue. 

Effect on the Treasury will be 
limited to the revenues of two or three 
years, but during that period the plan 
will produce a sizable amount of extra 
tax money. 

If Congress votes a two-payment sys- 
tem, the Treasury will get an estimated 
37 billion dollars in extra taxes during 
fiscal year 1951. Then, because some 
companies operate on fiscal years that do 
not coincide with calendar years, there 
will be about 600 million dollars in addi- 
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When NEW JERSEY 
“MOVED” WEST 


...if created your greatest 
Market Opportunity 


Between April 1940 and July 1949, U. S. Census fig- 
ures show that 5,251,000 new residents—more people 
than live in New Jersey—moved to the three Pacific 
Coast States—creating a new rich ‘market that popula- 


tionwise is already greater than all of Canada. 


You can best sell and serve this high-income market of nearly 
15 million people through a plant located nearest to its geo- 
graphical and population center: the Metropolitan Oakland Area, 


which embraces all of Alameda County, California. 


Here the rich Bay Area market of 2.6 million people is at your 
door. Highest labor productivity, equable climate cut pro- 
duction costs. Shipping facilities and rates save you time and 
money, whether your market is the Bay Area, California, the 


Pacific Coast or the 11 Western States. 


* FREE-- 


FACTS ABOUT MARKETS, RAW MATERIALS, 
LABOR SUPPLY 


so03 tunities. And if you want the complete story of 





SEND FOR /atest Data Sheet on Market Oppor- 


Metropolitan Oakland advantages, also request 
our 52-page Factbook ‘HOW TO WIN THE 
MARKETS OF THE NEW WEST.” 


METROPOLITAN 





FOR MONEY-SAVING 
PRODUCTION 
DISTRIBUTION + SALES 


Suite 33 - 427 Thirteenth Street - Oakland 12, California 


ALAMEDA - ALBANY * BERKELEY * EMERYVILLE * HAYWARD « LIVERMORE 
OAKLAND + PIEDMONT « PLEASANTON « SAN LEANDRO + RURAL ALAMEDA COUNTY 
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70 Avol0 THAT GREASY LOOK~ 
KEEP SCALP MORE HYGIENIC/ 


There’s nothing better than Kreml to neatly 
groom thinning hair or sparse locks. Kreml 
doesn’t look the least bit greasy, sticky or 
gooey. No dirt-catching film shows through 
on the scalp. Kreml always keeps hair and 
scalp looking and feeling so clean. AND sO 
VERY IMPORTANT—Kreml removes dandruff 
flakes (more noticeable with sparse hair); it 
lubricates a dry scalp, giving it a delightful 
tingle. Change to Kreml today. 


GROOM If WITH KREME 
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Moving 4oo0u? 


moving news events of the world by s 


And please send your old address as 


Surely you do not want to miss even one copy of this up-to-the-minute- 
news magazine. Help us to keep you well-informed about the fast- 


ending us your change of address 


at least two weeks prior to the time the change is to become effective. 


well as the new address to which 


this useful news magazine should be sent. Help us to serve you promptly. 
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It pays to 
do business 
in New York 


State! 


There’s a rich consumer market 
awaiting you inthe Empire State. 
The income and savings of New 
York State residents are the 
highest in the United States. 
Write for more facts to: N. Y. 
State Dept. of Commerce, Room 
247, 112 State St. Albany 7, 
New York. 
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Secure your transportation and reserva- 
tions before you leave and right from 
the British port of entry save up to 40% 
on ordinary fares for individual tours. 


BRITISH RAILWAYS FACILITIES 
ARE COMPREHENSIVE— 

© Rail transportation covering the 
British Isles 

Attractive rail, motor coach and 
steamer tours also conducted Motor 
Coach Tours of London 

Cross channel services to Ireland and 
the Continent 

47 Hotels operated by The Hotels 
Executive, British Transport 

British European Airways Corp. routes 
in the British Isles. 


ADVANCE RESERVATIONS FOR 
ALL SERVICES 

e«@e 
1950—HOLY YEAR . . . BRITISH RAIL- 
WAYS—THE PREMIER LINK TO THE CON- 
TINENT ... Include a visit to the famous 
shrines of Britain and Ireland. 
























































CONSULT YOUR LOCAL TRAVEL AGENT 
OR ANY BRITISH RAILWAYS OFFICE 


















BRITISH RAILWAYS 


For British Isles Travel Literature with color 
mop, write Dept.36 af any of these offices: 
© NEW YORK 20, N. Y., 9 Rockefeller Pl. 
@ CHICAGO 3, ILL., 39 So. LaSalle Street 
@ LOS ANGELES 14, CAL., 510 W. 6th St. 
® TORONTO, ONTARIO, 69 Yonge St. 
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tional revenue in fiscal 1952. In fiscal 
1953 and succeeding years, there will he 
no revenue benefit from the faster pay- 
ment schedule. 

If three installments are allowed the 
first year, the bulge in revenue wil] 
amount to about 1.2 billion dollars jp 
fiscal 1951, about 2.8 billion dollars jp 
fiscal 1952 and approximately 300 mil. 
lion dollars in fiscal 1953. 

This is the “painless” system of tempo- 
rary budget relief that is being held out 
before a Congress that has set about to 
find leeway, in a budget already badh 
out of balance, for at least a billion dol. 
lars’ worth of excise cuts. 

Mr. Mills himself recognizes that his 
plan would only postpone the day of 
reckoning on the Government's budget 
troubles. He urges his bill primarily 
as a measure to get corporations more 
nearly on a pay-as-you-go system. This 
also is the basis of Mr. Snyder’s en- 
dorsement. 

However, it is the budget angle, even 
though the promised relief is only a tem- 
porary proposition, that intrigues most 
Congressmen. Many of them are ready to 
seize on almost any scheme that will 
make the budget look better and provide 
some elbowroom for excise cutting. 

Prospect is that a final answer on the 
tax speed-up will be delayed for weeks. 
Mr. Mills proposes to write his plan into 
the same bill that provides excise cuts 
and other tax changes. If the plan is 
passed by the House, it still might be 
turned down by the Senate. In that case. 
the decision will have to wait for Senate 
and House conferees to get together. 
That is not likely before July. 


NEW LEGAL PUZZLE: 
WHO IS EMPLOYE? 


Who is and who is not an employe, for 
purposes of Social Security pay-roll taxes, 
is becoming a major issue in the Senate 
Finance Committee. 

Point is that the new Social Security 
bill, already passed by the House, sets 
up a new, broader definition of the term 
“employe.” Hundreds of thousands of 
additional persons, under that definition, 
would be brought under the old-age in- 
surance system. Then they and the com- 
panies that pay them would become 
subject to Social Security taxes. 

Hearings before the Finance Commit- 
tee brought a parade of protesting com- 
pany witnesses. They asserted that the 
new definition would cover people who 
are not employes at all, but independent 
salesmen, agents or contractors. This 
would necessitate a bookkeeping job that 
some witnesses called impossible. A few 
said they would be compelled to fire 
some of the affected workers. 
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| fiscal Real effect of the proposed defini- 
Will be tion, in many cases, will depend upon 
T pay- how the law is interpreted by the Bu- 
; reau of Internal Revenue. Some em- 
od the ployers have opposed it on the ground 
e will that it is too vague. 
ars in Seven groups are covered specifically 
lars in by the definition: 
0 mil- ‘ Qutside salesmen for manufactur- 
ers or wholesalers. 
empo- Full-time insurance salesmen. 
Id out Taxi drivers who lease their cabs. 
out to Persons who work at home on ma- 
badh terials furnished by employers. 
n dol- Contract loggers. 
Persons who work in leased or 
at his licensed space in a mine. 
lay of House-to-house salesmen, provid- 
nidget ed they are given sales quotas and 
marily are required to stick to certain cus- 
more tomers along designated routes. 
. This Then, as a catchall, the definition 
S en- covers others who are found to have the 
“status of an employe.” For this purpose 
even an employe is described as a person who 
1 tem- is under the control of the company that 
most pays him, has a permanent job, works 
ady to regularly, does a job directly connected 
t will with the business of his employer, and | 
rovide has little or no skill, investment or oppor- | 
: tunity for profit or loss. 
on the Coverage under this broad definition, | 
veeks, the Finance Committee was told, could 
n into be extended so widely that the entire 
> cuts business operation of some affected com- 
lan is panies would be changed. 
ht be The pulp and paper industry, for ex- 
case, ample, raised the point that farmers or 
enate other small producers who supply pulp- | 
ether. wood under contract might be considered __ | 
employes of the pulp mill under the catch- 
all provision of the definition. One in- 
E. dustry representative said this would 
. lead to such confusion that the mills 
2 might have to take over the businesses of 
F small suppliers. | 
e, for The lumber industry objected on simi- | 
taxes, ff lar grounds, contending that independent 


enate § contractors who supply lumber compa- 
nies might be called employes. 















-urity Companies whose products are sold 
. sets. § trom house to house protested that, in 
term some cases, it would be impossible to Si, si, st, chico! Riding one of Santa Fe’s 
Is of ff keep records on which they could base : oe } 
ition, § tax payments for their salesmen. Many great fleet of fine trains is certainly 
e in- fof these salesmen, according to wit- | the way to see that romantic 
com- § nesses before the Committee, are their | . 
come # own bosses, and may represent several Southwest of yours. Santa Fe trains 
companies. are famous for comfort and room to 
amit- The question, really, is the distinction | : ‘ 
com- § between an employe and an independent | move around... for a wonderful choice of fine 
the businessman. How that question is set- | Fred Harvey meals...for dependable on-time schedules, 
who ff tled could have broad implications. Many | - ; 
dent. anployers fear that a broader definition regardless of weather... for arriving right downtown. 
be: of the term “employe” for Social Security | Yes, traveler, figure it out—you'll go Santa Fe—all the way! 
~ Purposes will lead to a similar broaden- 
re g ing for purposes of the Wage-Hour Act, 
'€ J workmen’s compensation and various apr 2 te RR EE ae ae en ts 
other State, local and federal laws. yk: Anchsckdth, Chanel Ramedeeas Todi Mantas. tein Vr Sistens tees, Chinane : 
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BETHLEHEM’S YEAR REVIEWED 
IN REPORT TO EMPLOYEES 


Each year at the same time that Bethlehem’s annual report 
to stockholders goes out we mail to each of our employees 
a report covering the activities and accomplishments of the 
year that were of special interest to them. The Report to 
Employees for 1949 was published a short time ago. It 
gives highlights of the year’s operations, together with 
information on the amended Bethlehem Pension Plan, the 
new Social Insurance Plan, production records, safety, 
industrial hygiene, and other topics. 


This is the twenty-third annual report that Bethlehem 


Steel has made to its employees. So far as we know, Beth- 
lehem was the first large company to give employees such 
an annual statement and report on the factors that made 
possible the year’s accomplishments. 
Copy Mailed on Request 

While the report is prepared with Bethlehem employees 
in mind, there are many outside the company who find 
much of interest in it. If you would like to receive a copy, 
send a letter or post card to Publications Department, 
Room 1037, Bethlehem Steel Company, Bethlehem, Pa. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL “2G 
fie ane 


SERVES THE NATION 









Trend of American Business 












24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 










Business indicators are pointing upward in nearly all lines of activity. 
Buyers for retail stores are encouraging manufacturers with their orders. 
Furniture sales continue their rising trend in most parts of the country. 
ot Clothing orders for women's apparel are increasing after a slow start. 
‘Men's apparel orders are still lagging, but manufacturers are hopeful. 
f . Toy Sales are increasing rapidly. Manufacturers report that retailers and 
“yholesalers are ordering more toys and for longer delivery than a year ago. 
Tanners are surprised by the volume of orders at the winter leather show. 
Home-appliance sales are expected to rise 5 per cent above last year. 
These examples are signs of business sentiment. Merchants are far more 
‘confident than they were a year ago, when ordering was in a decline. Reason is 
that inventories are low while consumer sales are holding up. Buying policies, 
however, remain cautious. Most buyers are not ordering beyond 60 days ahead. 






















































Automobile market continues to show surprising strength. 
Auto production is running well ahead of last year despite the Chrysler 
Strike. Independents expect to show an improved sales position in 1950. 
Used-car sales also show an increase. Used-car prices are strengthening 
for postwar models. Prewar models, however, sell at a substantial discount. 
Competition has returned to the autcmobile industry, but most auto makers 
“are counting on another good year, as good as or almost as good as last year. 
Dealers may reduce profit margins, but their sales are expected to hold high. 








































Construction gives signs of passing last year's all-time peak. 
Contract awards, as reported by F. W. Dodge Corp., continue to increase-- 
February awards were 7 per cent above January, 37 per cent above February, 1949. 
For first two months of this year, awards are 44 per cent above the 1949 period. 

Residential contracts in February called for 361.5 million dollars. That 
amounted to almost half of all contracts awarded. Housing boom is still on. 

Building values are reported by contractors to be improving. Builders are 
cutting profit margins, managing to reduce costs. lLumber prices are rising, but 
are expected to be offset by lower costs for plumbing and electrical work. 

A California firm--Mobilhome Corp.--is planning a nationwide business for 
its assembly-line technique. House prices range from $4,500 to $8,500. 

Builders are finding that they have not yet saturated the market for new 

























































































. homes. There may be a later decline, but the seasonal peak is still ahead. 
uC. 
ade Government officials hold to their forecast of good business for 1950. Top 
Government economists give this confidential analysis of the outlook..... 
Prices are to be generally firm, with food and farm prices down a bit. 
ees Industrial production is expected to continue at levels near 1949 output. 
al Farm production is likely to edge downward because of declining prices. 
PY, Farm price decline, however, seems to be almost ended in view of Supports. 
ad Construction is expected at least to match the 19 billion dollars of 1949. 
: This may turn out to be a conservative estimate. 
Pas Trades and services are likely to operate at current high levels. 
On balance, these analysts see no boom conditions in the months ahead, but 
no significant setback, either. That depends on industrial peace. Outlook for 
) labor peace now is upset a bit by coal settlement. See page 1l. 
(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


Unemployment, however, promises to be a continued mild headache. 

Jobless in February rose 204,000 toreach nearly 4.7 million. That came 
despite an increase of 6,000 in civilian employment to 56.9 million total. 

Labor-force growth explains the trouble in unemployment. From 600,000 to 
700,000 additional people begin to look for jobs each year. At present, U.S. 
business is not expanding sufficiently to absorb this influx. Economic advisers 
to the Government doubt that they will be absorbed this year or next. Their 
estimate is that unemployment may average 4.7 million in the next 15 months. 











What's holding expansion back is the lag in volume of private investment. 

In 1948, private investment totaled 45 billion dollars. That was enough 
to absorb private savings, plus a Government cash surplus of 8.4 billion. 

In 1949, private investment dropped to 34.7 billion. That was insufficient 
to absorb the 40 billion of private savings that year. A business setback was 
the result. It was cushioned somewhat by a Government deficit of 3.2 billion, 

In 1950, investment is expected to drop again, slightly. But deficits of 
federal, State and local governments are expected to be greater than in 1949. 

Outlook for 1951 and beyond is that activity will decline unless private 
investment in plant, equipment, inventory, houses begins to show an uptrend. 





Political temper at the moment is to adopt measures to encourage private 
investment--lower excises, easy loans, low interest rates, maybe special aid to 
small business. That attitude is likely to grow next year. But, if private 
investment doesn't respond, agitation will increase for Government spending. 


Steel industry comes in for criticism in a controversial report prepared by 
the Joint Economic Committee of Congress. Steel pricing is the subject. 

Price rise by steel companies after the recent strike is criticized by the 
Democratic majority of the Committee. Republican minority files a dissent. 

Recommendations cover these points: 30-day advance notice should be given 
for any future industry-wide price rise, with arrangements for public hearings; 
steel industry should be studied to see how close it comes to a public utility; 
Federal Trade Commission should disclose confidential cost data to Congress. 

Republicans object vigorously to these findings. They contend the report 
moves in the direction of Government price regulation for the steel industry. 
No objection is made on the point that competition in steel should increase. 

















Export trend continues along the downgrade that began at mid-year, 1949. 

January exports, at 744 million dollars, were 20 per cent below December, 
32 per cent below January of 1949, 25 per cent below the 1949 monthly average. 

Imports, on the other hand, are rising. January imports of 625 million are 
the highest since March, 1949. Imports have climbed for six months. 

There are many reasons for this trend in foreign trade--the world dollar 
shortage, declining foreign aid from the Government, increased competition in 
world markets from foreign producers. None is pleasing to U.S. businessmen. 








Home Owners. Loan Corp., is about to pay out, with a surplus. 

A rescue agency formed in 1933 to save defaulted mortgages, HOLC is to 
repay a 200-million-dollar Treasury advance for capital stock. The agency has 
paid off the last of a 3.5=-billion-dollar bonded indebtedness it ran up. 

In its heyday, HOLC took over more than a million home mortgages. 

President Truman cites this experience as an example of what Government can 
do to meet urgent public needs--with efficiency and without wasting funds. 








Speed-up in corporate tax payments stands a strong chance of being put in 
the new tax bill. It would make the budget look better. See page 54. 

A "sleeper" in the Social Security bill that may permit some independent 
operators to be defined as "employes" faces strong opposition. See page 56. 
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We can’t keep it under our hat! 


= could we ...even if we wanted to? 


It would take a “headpiece” as big as the 
whole Southland to cover the story of the mod- 
ern South’s industrial growth and promise. 

All along the Southern Railway...through- 
out the length and breadth of the Southland 
...new factories are springing up...existing 


industries are spreading out...nourished by 


the riches in the ground . . . encouraged by 
the optimism in the air...stimulated by ever- 
expanding markets. 

No wonder more and more industries are 
“hanging their hats” in this land of boundless 
opportunities...the industrial South. 

“Look Ahead — Look South!” 

CrnweeT EF. PRowrwrnclo 
—_ 


President 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Southern Serves the South 






























We have never met “the average 
man.” None of the men we know 
share exactly the same torso 

size, the same leg length, the same 
distribution of weight, or — 
consequently — the same require- 
ments for seated comfort. 


its You- 


not ‘the average man” 





So, when we made our executive 
posture chair, we made it fully 
adjustable. This was the only way we 
could be sure of fitting you 

— personally and perfectly. With 
simple hand-wheel adjustments 
you adjust the seat and 

the back to give yourself real 
comfort and correct posture. 






You’ll like this chair on 

all counts. It has thick cushions 
of resilient foam rubber, 
beautiful mohair fabric 
upholstery, and the look and 
feel of quality throughout. Try 
it at your Harter dealer’s. 


. MARTER 


s U8 Ee tt, we. t--8) §..6- 2 -s 
posturt CHAIRS - STEEL CHAIRS 
tells you about the comfort and ef- te 
ficiency benefits of Harter posture 


chairs — for you and your employees. Write 
for free copy of this informative booklet. 
Harter Corp., 403 Prairie Ave., Sturgis, Mich. 


Free Booklet 


“Posture Seating Makes Sense” 


MODEL 66 








CHRYSLER Aictemp 


Kir (Conditioning .. youl 
for business... good for you 









BENEFITS 


Then —_ 






Maine Workers Are “Producers”. 
* 
Maine’s Unequaled Recreational 
Facilities Are A “Plus” For Industry. 

















Enjoy The Advantages Of 
“Small Community” Operation. 











CONFIDENTIAL 
Ask one of our industrial 
experts to call and give 
you specific information. 
Write today for a FREE 
booklet and information 
on Maine's industrial ad- 
vantages. Your request 
will be confidential. 


MAINE DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 
Augusta 5, Maine 





I~ 





Yi rysler Mirtemp 


AIR it HEATING + .. 


Airtemp Division of Chrysler Corporation 
Dayton 1, Ohio 
In Canada: Therm-O-Rite Products Ltd., Toronto 











State House ° 








News-Lines____ 


MZ YOU CAN find out from the Depart. 
ment of Defense about changes made 
in the rules on renegotiation of militar, 
contracts. The miscellaneous amendments 
and corrections in the regulations are 
made public by the Department’s Rene. 
gotiation Policy and Review Board, 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as representative of , 

life insurance company, wait unti 
May 15 to file the company’s income tax 
return for 1949. The Treasury Depart. 
ment announces a two-month postpone. 
ment in the filing date for these insur. 
ance companies because of bills pending 
in Congress that would raise the tax lia- 
bilities of some companies. 


* * 


YOU CANNOT always avoid treat. 

ing as additional taxable income the 
premiums that your employer pays for 
certain types of group life insurance on 
your behalf. The Bureau of Internal 
Revenue informs its tax collectors that 
premiums paid by employers for per- 
manent forms of insurance constitute ad- 
ditional income to the employes. This 
rule becomes effective next July 1. It 
does not apply to current term insurance 
that does not have paid-up or other sub- 
stantial values. 


* * * 


YOU CAN probably get the Na 
tional Labor Relations Board and 
the courts to stop a union from picketing 
as part of a Secondary boycott. even 
though the picketing is peaceful. A fed- 
eral circuit court of appeals upholds an 
order of NLRB directing a union to cease 
and desist from inducing and encourag- 
ing a secondary boycott. The union is 
found to have engaged in an unfair labor 
practice under the Taft-Hartley Act. 


* * * 


Eg YOU CANNOT, as a ship pa 

be required to pay higher tolls fo 
use of the Panama Canal before Apri 
1, 1951. The President issues a_procla- 
mation that postpones again the effective 
date for this increase in the toll rates for 
the Panama Canal. 


* * * 


YOU CAN attend an international 

conference on cotton standards to 
present the views of American cotton 
mill owners or of merchants’ and grow- 
ers’ co-operative associations. The De 
partment reports that the meeting will 
be held in Washington on May 1. Rep- 
resentatives of cotton-trade associations 
in eight foreign countries are expected 
to attend. 
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What you as a businessman CAN 
and CANNOT do as a result of federal 
court and administrative decisions 


m YOU CAN, as representative of a 

private welfare organization, get 
fom the Department of Agriculture 
dried eggs and dried milk for the relief 
of needy persons in the U. S. and abroad. 
The Department announces that surplus 
socks of dried eggs and nonfat dry milk 
lids, acquired by the Commodity Cred- 
it Corp. under the price-support pro- 
grams, are now available for donation to 
private as well as to public welfare or- 
ganizations. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as a contractor who 

started to paint a Government build- 
ing just before it was destroved by fire, 
expect to recover from the Government 
the value of unused painting materials 
lost in the fire. The Comptroller General 
rules in one case that a contractor is not 
entitled to reimbursement for such a loss 
in these circumstances. 


* * * 


YOU CAN postpone paying a U.S. 

income tax on your blocked income 
in a foreign country. The Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue announces that blocked 
foreign income may be treated as defer- 
rable income that will be subject to a 
tax at some future time when it becomes 
unblocked. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT count on getting 

NLRB to hold a collective-bar- 
gaining election among your employes 
if you engage in unfair labor practices to 
undermine the union before the vote. 
The Board turns down the petition of 
one employer for an election and orders 
him to bargain with a union whose ma- 
jority was never questioned. The Board 
objects to a threat by the employer to 
close his plant if the union won and his 
promise to do better for the employes if 
the union lost. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now ship about 70 car- 

bon-steel products, including in- 
gots, to any destinations without obtain- 
ing an export license from the Office of 
International Trade of the Commerce 
Department. OIT drops all export con- 
trols for these items because they are 
found no longer to be scarce in the U.S. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs 
are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, can- 
not be set forth in detail. U.S. News & 
Wortp Report, on written request, will 
refer interested readers to sources of this 
basic material. 
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Bargatus/ 


... Judge for yourself! 





of large gas and electric company in 
densely populated Eastern Area. Com- 
pany shows steady increase in operat- 
ing efficiency, has strong financial 
position. Pays liberal dividends amply 
protected by earnings. Shares you can 
buy now for $100 would have paid you 
$6.24 in dividends last year. If inter- 
ested, write Box ML-1. 





WILL TELEVISION GROW? 


Your answer ‘‘yes’’? Well, here's op- 
portunity to profit by its progress. 
One of biggest and best known firms, 
active in both manufacturing and 
broadcasting, wants more owners at 
about $13.25 a share. At current divi- 
dend rates, $100 investment should 
bring $3.77 return. Write Box ML-2., 





WANTED: 
ownership 
chemical 

high last 


More people to _ share 
in one of world’s largest 
companies. Sales set new 
year. Research emphasis 


products, sales, earnings. Ownership 
interest worth $100 now would have 
netted you $5.51 last year. For fur- 
ther information, write Box ML-3. 





WANTED: More people to join owners | 


should guarantee long-range growth in | 


DIVIDENDS FOR SALE 

One of world’s largest oil companies 
has paid dividends each year since 
1882. Conservative policies, strong 
financial position, extensive foreign 
holdings. Long term profit trend is up. 
Investment of $100 (present prices) 
would have returned $6.02 in cash last 
year, plus 3% stock dividend. For fur- 
ther details address Box ML-4. 





Want Attractive Speculation? 
Shares in one of country’s biggest 
steel companies now selling at price 
which would yield 8% return, on basis 
of 1949 dividends. Industry is cyclical, 
so stock is speculative. But company 
has excellent financial position, put 
nearly a billion dollars into expansion 
since the war—still reduced its long- 
term debt substantially. More facts? 
Write Box ML-5. 





FOR SALE: Chance to share profits of 
leading packaged food company. Ag- 
gressive, new management paring ex- 
penses, pushing sales and research. | 
| Investment of $100 (present prices) | 
brought dividends of $6.55 last year. | 
Want more details? Write Box ML-6. | 











yo do seem like bargains, 


70 PINE STREET 














Nearly all subscribers to this 
magazine buy voluntarily. No 
salesmen call on them. They 
send in their checks regularly. 


has real signifi- 
cance for advertisers because 
they know that such highly 
voluntary subscription meth- 


mean interested readers. 


This point 


ods 


= 


U. S. News & World Report 


Advertising Department 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 





Where else can you get 5%, 6%, 7% — even more 
our money? And remember, these are dividends paid by 
if ) 

some of the biggest and best-known companies in America. 


don’t they? 





on 


Of course, dividends do change from time to time, are 
only one factor you have to consider in making any invest- 
ment. Other factors that you should weigh are management 
policies, competition, sales outlook, ete. 

We'll tell you all we can about these, too. That’s why we 
suggest you write us. Just mention the box number of any 
of the stocks described above that interest you — or ask by 
name about any other security. 

There’s no charge, no obligation — and it doesn’t matter 
whether you’re a customer or not. Just write— 
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MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


Offices in 98 Cities 














HEAR 


Better—Pay Less 


Don’t let deafness kill the joys of living. Do 
as hundreds of thousands have done. Let a 
home trial prove you can even hear a whisper. 
Here’s Zenith’s amazing guarantee—if any 
$200.00 hearing aid outperforms Zenith’s 
newest, tiny, 634 oz. single-unit “ Miniature”’ 
Radionic Hearing Aid in efficiency or 
economy, your money back—under our 10- 
Day Return Privilege. Only $75.00 complete, 
ready to wear. For authorized Zenith Hearing 
Aid Dealer in your locality, consult your 
| classified telephone book; or write us for 
| complete coast-to-coast dealer list. Free 

descriptive literature on request. Address— 


| 
| 


Zenith Radio Corporation, Hearing Aid Division 
Dept. 3413C, 5801 West Dickens Avenue 
Chicago 39, Illinois 


Makers of World Famous Zenith Radio, 
FM and Television Sets 

















Send This Issue 
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We’ve Been Asked: 





ABOUT U.S. AID IN SCIENCE STUDY 


Youths soon are to be offered a chance 
to get more scholarships at Federal Gov- 
ernment expense. The scholarships will 
go to those who can excel in scientific 
subjects. 

Colleges and universities, too, are to 
be in line for new grants to promote 
more research in basic science. Some 
private industries also may be in line for 
grants for similar research. 

It all is related to a plan for a National 
Science Foundation. Both houses of Con- 
gress have approved the plan. The differ- 
ences between the bills passed by the two 
must be ironed out, but those differences 
soon will be settled. White House ap- 
proval of the plan is assured. 

President Truman in 1947 vetoed a 
bill for creation of a Science Foundation 
to underwrite more scientific training and 
research. At that time he objected to 
administrative provisions of the bill, par- 
ticularly that the director of the Founda- 
tion would have been selected by the 
Science Board, and not by the President. 
That now is to be corrected. 


What is the primary purpose of the 
coming plan? 

The thing Congress and the President are 
seeking is to broaden the study of basic 
science. The United States has lagged in 
that field and has excelled in applied sci- 
ence. Congress now wants to encourage 
studies related to things that do not 
necessarily result in money making. 
There often have been financing diffi- 
culties in that field. 


How would the plan work? 

The plan would create a Science Founda- 
tion that would operate out of Washing- 
ton. The Foundation would have funds 
that it could allot for definite study or 
research in basic science. These allot- 
ments would be in the form of scholar- 
ships or fellowships and special grants. 
The Foundation would be run by a $15,- 
000-a-year director with the assistance of 
a 24-member board that would meet 
periodically. 


Will the science subsidies be big? 

Not at the start. To begin with, the 
Foundation would be limited to $500,000 
for its first year. Then there would be an 
annual limit of 15 million dollars under 
the House plan. But later the cost may 
go far above that if Congress says so. 
The Government is spending vast sums 
now on research of a broader nature. 


Who can get science grants? 
First, take the case of individual grants. 
These will be largely in the nature of 


postgraduate fellowships for individuals 
who have shown ability in scientific study 
or research. The idea is to take a certain 
number of older students or graduates 
with scientific inclinations and to giye 
them money to continue their studies or 
research. There also may be a few 
scholarships for undergraduate students. 


Just what sciences are involved? 

The scholarships and fellowships for sci. 
entific work will involve such subjects as 
medicine, biology, engineering, physics, 
mathematics and other sciences. But the 
Foundation will have broad powers jn 
selecting fields for study and research, 


Where can individuals study? 
Studies or research can be carried on in 
schools in the U.S. or abroad. The Foun- 
dation would have to approve schools in 
advance. 


How much will scholarships pay? 
That’s still to be decided. The Founda- 
tion will make its own rules on such 
things as the amount of various grants. It 
also will decide on how candidates will 
be screened, and whether there will be 
any competitive examinations. 
Next, can private industries get 
grants, too? 
That will be possible in some cases. Some 
private laboratories and industries are ex- 
pected to get grants for special research. 
But sponsors of the plan say that they do 
not expect many individual companies to 
get grants. One reason is that most com- 
panies are largely interested in applied 
research, rather than in basic research. 
And most of the scientific-study grants 
of the Foundation will be for basic re- 
search. 


How will colleges get grants? 

In many cases a college or university will 
apply to the Foundation for a grant to 
carry on certain research work. Some- 
times the Foundation will approach a 
school and ask it to undertake a particv- 
lar research. 


When is the program to start? 

The actual start of the program, after 
final approval by Congress and the Presi- 
dent, is expected to be next summer. The 
first cash for the project is expected from 
Congress by July 1. Then the Foundation 
will be set up, rules worked out, and 
plans made for awarding scholarships. 
fellowships and grants. It probably will 
be the summer or autumn of 1951 before 
the program of the National Science 
Foundation will get into full operation. 
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Business Around the World 





TOKYO....GENEVA....WASHINGTON.... 








>> "Cold war" is getting seriously in the way of Japanese recovery.eceee 
Japan wants to trade with Communist China in a big way. 
Japan needs badly what China has to sell. China needs Japanese goods. 





Large trade would develop but for export controls of the U.S. occupation. 





>> Japanese are resentful, confused by trade rules stemming from Washington. 
They are told they must become more self-sufficient, tean less on the U.S. 
U.S. aid is to drop off. Japanese exports must be built up. The Japanese 
must import less food and fuel from the U.S., more from other sources. 
Easiest, fastest way to do this is to build up trade with Chima. Yet occu- 
pation authorities now are allowing only a trickle of trade with China. Chinese 





coal, soybeans, salt are exchanged for structural steel, wool products, limited 
quantities of electrical equipment and industrial machinery. 

But Washington still won't let the Japanese export rails, railroad rolling 
stock, communications equipment to China. These and other heavy goods were big 
exports to China in prewar days. And these industries need orders today. 

Question for Washington is what products with possible military uses Japan 
should be allowed to send to China. Japan, thus, becomes a pawn in the cold 
war. U.S. security seems to dictate few such exports to China. 

But, in that case, Japan is going to have trouble getting on her feet. 

Trade with China before 1957 came to a quarter of total Japanese exports. 

China still looks like the major market for Japanese industrial goods. 

Gradual relaxation of export controls on Japanese trade with China is pos- 
Sible. Privately, U.S. occupation officials in Tokyo think this trade should be 
built up. It's hard to see Japan as a going concern otherwise. 

















>> Meanwhile, the Japanese are working hard to expand trade elsewhere..... 
Trade agreements have been lined up in recent months with 30 countries, in- 





cluding the sterling area, Western Germany, Argentina, Mexico, Thailand, Burma. 
Japanese cotton yarn and piece goods are selling well in Britain, the.Neth- 
erlands, South Asia, the Philippines. Both British and American exporters are 





feeling Japanese competition more and more. 
Consumer=-goods exports from Japan are recovering nicely. 
It's heavy industrial and transportation equipment that worry the Japanese. 





In these fields, unemployment and idle plant capacity are showing up. Pickup 
in export demand is slow. Ships are being made for Denmark and Brazil. Rail 
equipment for Thailand and Mexico. Generators for India and Argentina. But 
there's a big gap where Chinese orders used to be. 


(over) 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD-- (Continued) 




















































































>> Across the world, in Western Europe, tariff rates are causing trouble..... wa 
Low-tariff countries, such as Belgium, the Netherlands, Denmark, and Swe- 
den, are howling about the high tariff walls of France and Italy. New German 
tariff is expected to be highly protectionist, too. 
Economic Co-operation Administration hoped to side-step this problem. - 
ECA hope was that the relaxing of import-quota restrictions in recent d 
months would stimulate trade in Europe. Tariffs, it was thought, could wait. : 
Tariff walls always can be jumped--at a price. Quotas can't be circumvented, e) 
But the Dutch, for example, find they sell less to France, despite more " 
generous French quotas on Dutch products, than they did before. They blame the w 
high French tariff rates. Meanwhile, low Dutch tariffs allow French goods to pl 
flood the Netherlands. Other low-tariff countries have similar complaints. : 
Protectionist tendencies are charged against the French especially. Stee 
Low-tariff countries are now saying they won't relax import curbs on neigh- e 
bors' goods any more unless something is done about these high tariff rates. sa 
So ECA plans for freer trade in Western Europe now face another hurdle. Aute 
Trouble is, nothing can be done about it, on a wholesale scale, until next bell 
September. That's when officials from some 40 countries meet at Torquay in flo 
England for another round robin of tariff cutting. | ee 
| Fe 
>> You can look for further U.S. tariff cuts, too, at the Torquay meeting. ye 
Britain, France, Belgium, the Netherlands, Australia, and Pakistan have al- “a 
ready submitted lists of export products on which they would like to see U.S. up 
import duties lowered. Canada, Germany, others will bring in lists, too. 7 
U.S. officials haven't yet made up their minds on what products they will bil 
be willing to negotiate about. But they will publish the list next month. 18 
Just how much further can U.S. duties be cut under present law? ne 
Trade Agreements Act allows the President to cut tariffs 50 per cent below 7 
the rates of Jan. 1, 1945. At that time the average level of the U.S. tariff on ery 
all dutiable items was 19.3 per cent. 55 
Now it's 14.5 per cent. Cuts resulted from large-scale tariff negotiations eal 
at Annecy, France, and Geneva in the last three years. 
me 


Legally, the average level of the U.S. tariff could go as low as 9.6 per 
cent--one third lower than at present. 

Actually, that won't happen. There is no chance that U.S. duties on such 
things as wool or finished textiles, for example, will be cut as much as the law 
would allow. That's realized in other countries. 

But Europeans hope to make headway against the relatively high U.S. duties 
on products such as wines, shoes, hosiery, handkerchiefs, cutlery, china, glass- 
ware, jewelry, scientific instruments, specialty machinery. 






























>> Tariffs or no tariffs, Americans are buying more foreign goods..... 

Imports are in a distinct rising trend. They are more than a third higher 
than in July and 13 per cent above the average monthly level for 1949. 

At the same time, American sales of goods abroad are floundering. In Jan- 
uary, U.S. exports fell to the lowest point in more than three years. 

Downturn in U.S. exports will continue. U.S. prices look high to countries 
with devalued currencies. Furthermore, dollars are still scarce abroad. U.S. 
dollar aid is dropping off. Dollar-poor countries are busily finding substitutes 
exporters is drawing to a close. 



























for American products. Honeymoon for U.S. 
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Plus and Minus 


INDICATORS OF BUSINESS 





ACTIVITY 











Business activity, now shaking off 
the effects of the coal strike, has 
drawn enough support from U.S. 
demand for goods to absorb the loss 
of nearly all of the remaining U.S. 
export surplus. 

Department-store sales jumped to 
987 on the indicator below in the 
week ended March 4 from 269 the 
preceding week. Trade was brisk on 
March 4, the first day after settle- 
ment of the coal strike. 

Steel operations were scheduled at 
73.5 per cent of capacity in the 
week ended March 11, about the 
same as in the previous week. 

Auto output rose to 119,955 in the 
week ended March 4 from 117,487. 

Dollars for consumers to spend are 
flowing in volume. 

Construction dollars were spent at a 
rate of 22 billions per year in 
February, 21 per cent more than a 
vear ago. Rising swiftly were resi- 
dential activity, 43 per cent above 
last year, and public construction, 
up 24 per cent. 

Contract awards for future construc- 
tion in 37 States rose to a rate of 13 
billion dollars per year in February, 
18 per cent above January, 37 per 
cent above a year ago. Residential 
awards, at a 6.2-billion rate, were 
87 per cent above a year ago. 

Installment credit granted by mer- 
chants in January trade contributed 
55 per cent more dollars than a year 
earlier—75 per cent more in selling 
autos, 35 per cent more on other 
goods. Installment sales at depart- 
ment stores were up 28 per cent. 





Price-Support Investment 
Of Commodity Credit Corp. 


Average of 
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The export surplus all but vanished 
in January, at a time when rising 
U.S. demand was pushing business 
activity upward. The © surplus 
dropped to a rate of 1.4 billion dol- 
lars per year, lowest since before the 
war, except for October, 1945. At 
the export crest in May, 1947, the 
surplus had been 12 billion. 

Imports rose to a rate of 7.5 billions 
per year, sixth straight gain. 

Exportsslumped to an 8.9-billion rate, 
21 per cent below December, 33 per 
cent below a year ago and the small- 
est since 1946. 

New sources of goods are being 
sought by foreign countries that have 


0 FICIAL I D 0 > Gael: 
(1935-39=100) Le ee ey ee. > 


devalued their currencies. Tendency 
is for such countries to trade more 
among themselves, to buy less from 
the United States. The expected 
reduction in U.S. Government aid 
to Europe tends to hasten these 
switches. 


Gold from foreign reserves and pro- 


duction, long a source of dollars for 
other countries, is no longer flowing 
to the U.S. on balance. The gold 
stock has fallen more than 400 mil- 
lion dollars since August. Less gold 
is to be received in the future from 
South Africa, largest producer. That 
country is to send part of its gold 
to Britain, now that gold can be 
sold for more pounds. 


Self-sufficiency of other countries is 


growing. Western Europe, market 
for 60 per cent of U.S. food exports, 
has restored food production almost 
to the prewar level. U.S. agricul- 
tural exports, as a result, are falling, 
farm-product surpluses are piling 
up. 


The price-support investment of 


Commodity Credit Corp., shown in 
the top chart, is officially estimated 
at from 5.3 to 6.3 billions about a 
year from now, compared with less 
than 4 billions on January 1. That 
includes inventories of farm prod- 
ucts and price-support loans. 


The main support to U.S. business 


activity, however, is the domestic 
demand for industrial goods. So far 
neither the loss of exports nor the 
growing surplus of farm products 
has been able to check the recovery 
from last year’s recession. 
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Whispers 


Russia’s A-Bomb-Proof Airfield . . . Steelman Role 
In Lewis Gains .. . New Move by U.S. for Peace? 


Mr. Truman is described as feeling 
that Democratic votes will be made, 
not lost, as a result of the victory of 
John L. Lewis in his coal strike. The 
White House expects to get credit for 
helping a big union get around the 
Taft-Hartley law. 


x * * 


John Steelman, Special Assistant 
to the President, masterminded the 
strategy that ended in getting Mr. 
Lewis what he wanted. The official 
strategy called for avoiding use of 
a Taft-Hartley injunction until the 
country was on the verge of shutting 
down for lack of coal. Then, when 
the judge was not convinced that his 
injunction had been violated by con- 
tinued strike, it took only mild White 
House pressure on the industry to 
force agreement. 


xk 


John L. Lewis has no present plans in 
mind to strike the coal industry until 
April of next year, although there 
may be some wildcat strikes when 
stockpiles of coal are large again. 


x * * 


Senator Styles Bridges, of New 
Hampshire, was very glad to give up 
his $35,000-a-year job as “neutral” 
trustee of the coal miners’ welfare 
fund. The New Hampshire Senator 
has discovered that his association 
with John Lewis wasn’t helping him 
politically in his home State. 


xk 


Robert Denham, General Counsel of 
the Labor Relations Board, faces a 
White House order removing him 
from office if he remains critical of 


Board policies. Legal advice given to 


the President is that he does have 
power to remove Mr. Denham. 


x ** 


President Truman has been highly 
critical of Senator Scott Lucas, Ma- 
jority Leader in the Senate. In several 
recent Monday-morning conferences 
with his leaders in Congress, Mr. 
Truman has lectured Senator Lucas 
about the status of White House bills. 


68 


Hard feelings built up aren’t to help 
the President’s program. 


xk 


It was the Navy that promoted and 
financed development of the turbojet 
engine that is to enable the Air Force 
to make an effective weapon out of its 
B-36 bomber. That bomber, in which 
the Air Force invested immense sums, 
had been heading for the skids. 


xk * 


Admirals and generals finally are tak- 
ing the hint that they either sing the 
official line or get into trouble, as did 
Admiral Louis E. Denfeld and Rear 
Admiral Joel Boone. In the past, mili- 
tary officers were not always “yes 
men” when under questioning by rep- 
resentatives of the people in Congress. 


xk * 


Fred Vinson, Chief Justice of the 
U.S., is credited by some of the Pres- 
ident’s closest associates with urging 
Mr. Truman not to discourage dis- 
agreements between Defense Secre- 
tary Louis Johnson and State Secre- 
tary Dean Acheson. The Chief Jus- 
tice, who has taken an increasing in- 
terest in foreign policy since Mr. Tru- 
man talked about sending him to 
Moscow, is described as feeling that 
the Defense Secretary needs some 
check on his power. 


xk * 


Secretary of State Acheson is being 
left by the President to make his own 
way with the Senate. Mr. Truman 
wants him to be the real Secretary of 
State, instead of doing the bidding of 
the White House. Mr. Truman doesn’t 
enjoy the details of foreign policy. 


x * * 


Charles Brannan, Secretary of Agri- 
culture, has been toying with the idea 
of seeking the Democratic nomina- 
tion as Governor of Colorado to suc- 
ceed Governor William L. Knous, 
who has received a federal judgeship. 


xk * 


Harold Stassen, president of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, still inter- 


ested in the idea of trying fog 

Republican presidential nominatia 
now finds himself flanked by 

Eisenhowers. Milton Eisenhower, , 
president of Penn State, is inag 
sition to watch Mr. Stassen from@ 
side while his brother, Dwight Figs 
hower, president of Columbia Up 
versity, watches from the other, 4 


x *k *® 


Senator Claude Pepper, who is haw 
ing trouble in his renomination figh 
in Florida, has obtained a pm 
from Majority Leader Lucas off 
Senate to delay consideration] 
civil-rights legislation until afterg 
Florida primary, May 2. Civil righ 
has proved to be a hot issue in Flori 
and he wants to get off the hook, | 


* *& 


The White House is giving assut nc 
to Senators that a gesture soon ¥ 
be made by U.S., probably inth 
United Nations, to lower the presi 
being built up to get some kind| 
move directed toward peace, not# 
Mr. Truman is reported to recog 
that Democrats will have some tf 
ble drumming up votes on a wat ? 
basis. Candidates are pressing” 
White House to give them somethi 
related to peace to talk about. © 


x *k 


Japanese prisoners of war, tric 
back to Tokyo, report that the 
sians have a vast undergroun¢ 
depot in Eastern Siberia. The p 
ers, who helped to build the new 
say that it is located near 
barovsk, on the Manchurian-Sib@ 
border, and is supposed to be pi 
against A-bomb attack. 


kkk 


Ernest Bevin, Britain’s Foreign 
ister, asked that the next Big 
meeting be held in London, beé 
of a desire to avoid travel in lig 
his heart condition and so thé 
could be on hand to vote in P. 
ment if necessary. With only aé 
majority in Parliament, the 
Government can’t afford to let) 
vote stray to other parts of the 
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Inspection! 





Almost everyone in America is interested in motor 
cars—and that’s why almost everyone in America 
should be interested in seeing the new Cadillacs. 
For here, in these gorgeously beautiful creations, 
are embodied all the good and wonderful things a 
motor car can currently provide. To see them, is to 
sharper judge of every phase of motor car 


be a 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR DIVISION 


* 


value. In beauty, in comfort, in safety and in 
performance—they are the new yardstick by which 
to measure all other cars. They are now on display 
at your dealer’s. Why not go see them today? We 
are sure your visit would prove interesting—and 
you'll be entirely welcome, regardless of the price 


class from which you expect your next car to come. 


GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 





SELL 


gure’ © fescue. 
Venezuela’s oil pays for U.S. 
machinery to develop resources 


Right, an American bulldozer widens a street in Caracas, Venezuela’s capital. 


Below, a tanker is docking at Lake Maracaibo, chief source of Venezuela’s oil, 


spond by nature with vast resources 
of petroleum, Venezuela wisely trades 
the dollars they bring in for equipment to 


Every 3 seconds 
a customer is 
served overseas 


develop her communications and other 


resources. This year, shipment of another _ years’ experience with 


Venezuelan resource —iron ore—begins. lV p Ae ye ” 
The oil industry, developed mostly by 
American capital, brought to Venezuela in 1949 more than 
600 million dollars. In turn, Venezuela’s purchases here exceed- 
ed 500 million dollars, making her our best Latin American 
customer. About one half of these expenditures were for ma- 
chinery, motor vehicles, and steel mill products; the remainder 
chiefly for textiles, dairy products, grains, drugs and chemicals. 
To those trading with Venezuela, National City’s branch in 
Caracas, with its correspondents in other cities, offers speedy, 
convenient, experienced service. Ask officers of our Overseas 
Division at Head Office for information. 


NCB Travelers Checks protect travel funds. Buy them at your bank. 
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